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The Way of An Eagle 


by Sonia Daugherty 


Characters 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Parrick Henry. 
JOHN PaGe. 
Ist Man 
2np Man 
Srp Man 
4TH Man 
SPEAKER Or Tue Howse. 
Peyton RANDOLPH) 


members of the House of 
Burgesses. 


PENDLETON > lawyers. 
WYTHE J 

CAESAR, a negro servant. 
STUDENTS. 


ScENE I 

SETTING: A room in JEFFERSON’S lodg- 
ings at Williamsburg. 

At Rise: Cagsar, a young Negro, is 
setting the table, sings softly. Enter 
Joun Pace. He is young, amiable and 
bears himself with an air of arrogance. 

Pace (With kindly familiarity): Good 
This play is based upon the first part of 


“The Way of An Eagle,” a biography of 
Thomas Jefferson, by Sonia Daugherty. 





day to you Caesar, and where may 
your master be? 

Carsar (With dignified deference) : This 
time o’ day, sir, I reckon he be out 
ridin’ as usual. 

PaGeE (Ruefully) : I might have guessed. 
(Pulls watch from pocket and looks at 
it.) Pll wait. (Begins to walk up and 
down impatiently. Enter JEFFERSON. 
He is tall, loose-jointed, gay and care- 
free.) 

JEFFERSON (In a delighted voice): If it 
isn’t John Page! What brought you 
to Williamsburg, I pray, and how 
long are you staying? (Claps Pace 
on the shoulder with warm gayety.) 

Pace (Cordially): Came down on 
pressing business, but ’tis finished 
and I am due to return at once, but 
first I must deliver a message to you 
from the ladies. 

JEFFERSON (Smiling) : The ladies? Then 
*tis something pleasant. But ere you 
tell me what it is I would know if I 
can persuade you to remain over 





night. I offer you the sofa. (Nods in 
the direction of the alcove.) But no, 
the sofa is promised to Patrick 
Henry. Caesar can make up a bed 
for you in my room, do but say you 
are convinced you must stay. 

Pace (With distaste): Patrick Henry? 

JEFFERSON (With a laugh): Came upon 
him in front of the Raleigh tavern, 
fiddling for all his worth to a tipsy 
crowd and as usual, he hadn’t a place 
to lay his head, nor money. 

Pace (Reproachfully): I marvel what 
you find in him; and I marvel, too, 
how he managed to obtain a license 
to practice law after studying but six 
weeks? 

JEFFERSON (With a shrug): You may 
well ask, but Peyton Randolph him- 
self signed his license as you know 
and so did the rest of the lawyers. 

Pace (Meaningfully): All but Wythe. 
Wythe is not easily swayed by emo- 
tion and sentiment. 

JEFFERSON (Walking up and down un- 
easily): "Tis true Wythe’s not moved 
by oratory without substance. He’s 
a great teacher, and who knows, I 
may eventually profit by his influ- 
ence. (Smiles.) But meanwhile I’m 
not displeased they gave Patrick the 
right to practice. Did he not already 
prove himself worthy in the way he 
handled the Parson’s case? No other 
lawyer could do it so well. Even 
Wythe admitted that. (A sudden 
commotion could be heard offstage and 
a wild playing of a merry tune on a 
fiddle.) 

JerFerson (Eagerly): That’s Patrick, 
and he’s playing a new tune. (Part- 
RICK appears in the doorway playing 
the fiddle.) 





Patrick Henry (Standing in doorway): 
And here I be. 

JEFFERSON (Cordially): Come in, pray. 
You know Mr. Page? 

Pace (With exaggerated courtesy and an 
elaborate bow): Delighted, sir. 

Patrick Henry (Lowering the fiddle, 
he holds it ludicrously across his 
stomach and bows mockingly in imi- 
tation of Pace): Most certainly de- 
lighted, sir. 

JEFFERSON (Somewhat perturbed): Put 
your things there on the sofa. (Indi- 
cates alcove.) 

Pace (Shrugs with suppressed disdain 
and turns to JEFFERSON): I must be 
on my way, but still there’s the mes- 
sage, you seem bent not to hear it. 

JEFFERSON: Egad, I’m more interested 
to persuade you to remain the night 
than a thousand messages. 

Pace: "Twould be a pleasure. I regret 
*tis not possible— but the ladies 
will never forgive me if I forget the 
message. (Patrick Henry has mean- 
while shambled off into the alcove 
where he proceeds to play on the violin 
softly and dreamily now.) 

JEFFERSON: But I must hear it at once. 

Pace: You are requested to join us for 
the week-end. We’re riding after 
the hounds. The fox gets more adroit 
from day to day. "Twill be good sport 
I promise, better than ever. We have 
new hounds, and they know the game 
well. 

Jerrerson: Fox hunting has come to 
bore me of late. I prefer to hunt in 
the woods. But a good horse race is 
what I really hanker after. 

Pace: There’s to be a horse race, too, 
and high betting I heard. But the 
cream of the message I’ve yet to 
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tell you — Guess who'll be visiting 
us? 


JEFFERSON (With a laugh): Not the 
devil, I hope. 

Pace (With a mocking bow): If you'd 
call Rebeka Burwell the devil? 

JEFFERSON (Taken aback): Rebeka? 

Pace (Triumphantly): I thought you 
might be interested in the message 
after all. 

JEFFERSON (Flustered): You’ve seen 
her? How is she, as full of quips as 
ever? 

Pace (Significantly): More than ever. 
But you shall judge for yourself. 
You complain that you do not see 
her often enough. Here is your op- 
portunity. 

JEFFERSON (Pacing up and down mood- 
ily): ’Tis a simple matter for you to 
say this. You’re engaged to her 
cousin who’s not so unstable, and 
you too, you know your mind. 
(Pauses, talks as if to himself.) Op- 
portunity? Could I but guess whither 
opportunity leads. (Walks back and 
forth in deep agitation.) My heart is 
set on travel. I would visit Italy, 
France, England ere I settle down 
with a wife. Could I but have assur- 
ance that she would wait for a pro- 
posal until I return. 

Pace (Bursting into a rollicking laugh) : 
Egad, ’tis a great deal to ask of any 
lady, least of all one with so high a 
spirit as Rebeka. (Goes toward door 
as Patrick Henry’s playing grows 
louder; he tries to conceal his irritation 
at the boisterous tune.) We shall expect 
you on Friday, pray remember, and 
I promise you shall not be bored. 

JerFeRSON (Escorting Pace to door): 
Was I ever bored? (They laugh, bow 


elaborately to each other. Exit Pace. 
Enter Caesar, carrying a tray. Con- 
tinues to lay the table.) There will be 
two for supper now, remember. 
(Takes violin from top of bookcase 
and turns to Patrick who has now 
entered the room) That new tune, I 
must know it. (They play together 
for awhile, slowly and carefully at 
Sirst, but presently their playing grows 
gay and boisterous as they execute 
several rollicking dance tunes of the 
day.) 

Caesar (Placing chairs before the table 
stands at respectful attention) : Suppah 
be ready, sah. 

JEFFERSON (Putting violin back on 
bookshelves): I lack the swing of 
that new one, but ’twill come. I like 
it well. (Indicates chair.) Sit here. 
(Sits at table across from him.) 

Patrick Henry (Jubilantly): To think 
I might have come too late. (Sits 
down.) I'm as savagely hungry as 
ever. (Laughs.) 

JEFFERSON (Smiling indulgently) : Cae- 
sar will not let you remain so, I 
promise, But tell me what was the 
row about in front of the Raleigh 
Tavern? 

Patrick Henry (Eating voraciously): 
Stamp Act. Men all over Virginia are 
mad as hornets about it — Tide- 
water folks as well as mountaineers, 
farmers as well as tradesmen. 

JEFFERSON (Eating elegantly): Ay, I’ve 
heard it from all sides. But what good 
is it to be mad; the Act is passed. 

Patrick Henry (Hotly): You say it 
with indifference? As hard a measure 
as King George chooses to put on the 
colonies, we accept and so permit it. 


(Bangs fist on table.) That’s the rea- 
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JEFFERSON (Pleased): So you're elected 
to the House of Burgesses? I won- 
dered how “twas you took time to 
come to Williamsburg now the season 
for hunting’s on. I’m mighty pleased 
you have that honor. 

Patrick Henry (Stuffing his mouth 
with food): "Tis not for the honor I 
ran for office. I'd rather hunt and fish 
than do most anything, as you know, 
but the Stamp Act riled me to fight. 

JEFFERSON (With a shrug): Fight, and 
how? Now that the horse is out of the 
barn, "tis too late to bolt the door. 

Patrick Henry (Stops eating. Remains 
lost in thought, frowning): Ay, the 
more shame to us for being so un- 
wary. 

JEFFERSON (With a wave of the hand): 
But protests and complaints have 
been sent to the King. This I know. 
I heard it at Wythe’s. He’s not 
pleased, but what redress have we 
when protests fail? 

Patrick Henry (Vehemently): The 
time is past for complaints and 
protests. They’re but the tools of the 
weak, words! The Stamp Act is poi- 
son, sir. We hate it. "Tis a serpent 
that rankles in our hearts. "Tis the 
mark of our dependence as if we were 
suckling babes, depending on our 
mother country, as if we hadn’t abil- 
ity of our own to make our way in the 
world — isn’t that what leads to, 
nay, it bespeaks, slavery? 

JEFFERSON (Startled): Strong language, 
that, sir, but I like it, though it may 
be exaggerated. 

Patrick Henry: Exaggerated, sir? 
Have you considered that the col- 





onies are forbidden to trade with 
any but England? And the merchants 
of England set the price on our goods, 
and it’s low. The tobacco crops are 
smaller each year, for the farmers 
force the ground to make ends meet, 
and it’s ruin. And the prices they set 
on our tobacco gets lower. The Stamp 
Act is but an added imposition. 
That’s the last straw, is all I say. 

JEFFERSON (Lost in thought): What 
you say wakes memories of dis- 
courses I heard when I sat at table 
and listened to Dr. William Sharp, 
Wythe, and Governor Fauquier, and 
I feel the wrong somehow, as I listen 
to you. They, too, were passionate 
about what’s true and just — “‘Con- 
sider all things before you in the 
light of reason and truth.” (Grows 
silent, lost in thought.) But you arrive 
at your opinions suddenly. 

Patrick Henry (Vitriolically): Dis- 
courses! Ay, there are books full of 
discourses and wise counsel, but what 
good is it unless used in every day 
life? Words, sir, words. 

JEFFERSON (Rising from the table rest- 
lessly): Words, ay, but they must be 
based on something within you. 
(Flares up for a moment.) Perhaps 
*tis because I know I am but playing 
with life, rather than living it, as you 
do, that your words stab me—only a 
few years my senior, already you're 
married, have children, have been a 
storekeeper and a farmer and now a 
lawyer. 

Patrick Henry (Also rising. Speaks 
with a wry smile): Failed as a farmer; 
failed as a storekeeper, and making 
small change as a lawyer. But what 
of that? I feel the wrong of it boiling 
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in my veins. I'll not be silent! And 
I repeat, words are but words, no 
more no less. (Bangs table with fist.) 

JEFFERSON (Facing him with quiet pas- 
sion): You make me feel guilty. I 
say it again. But I know that words 
can kindle fires in the hearts of men 
that lead them to do great deeds. 
This I know, for I have felt the 
flame of them, and I know that I 
have not heard those words without 
a reason. Surely the three great men 
who took me into their confidence 
must have had a reason for it, an 
expectation that their words left an 
impression. (Remains silent a mo- 
ment, meditating.) Ay, and surely it 
must be so. 

Patrick Henry (Placatingly): "Tis not 
you alone — ’tis all of us. All Vir- 
ginians, nay, all the colonies. (Stands 
in the middle of the room lost in 
thought.) Ay, all the colonies, all 
who cherish freedom — we may lose 
it completely. . . 

JEFFERSON (Impatiently): We must rea- 
son, I say. Shall we insist that be- 
cause we pay a tax we lose our 
freedom? 

Patrick Henry: Reason is well enough 
(Disdainfully) but if we don’t act, 
we don’t bring changes that need to 
be made. And if we don’t we remain 
where we always were. (Ambles over 
to bookcase and pages a book absently.) 
I don’t deny there’s wisdom in rea- 
son, and wisdom in books. You read 
a mountain of books, and you know 
what happened in the past, but we 
must find ways to do now what will 
save us our liberty; and if we don’t 
try we shall go down deeper. I mean 


to try to make things happen. 

JEFFERSON (With admiration in spite of 
himself): Ay, perhaps you can. But 
how? 

Patrick Henry: How? That we must 
decide. 

JEFFERSON (Carried away): Who is to 
decide? This one thing I know, or I 
may be mistaken, ’tis not possible 
to accomplish in one span of life 
great changes. 

Parrick Henry: If we stop to think 
only of what is possible . . . 

JEFFERSON: The thoughts of great men 
reached out from the past into the 
future; rebels took those words to 
heart and shaped our world. Tis 
true (Walks over to bookcase, takes a 
book from shelf and begins to turn 
pages rapidly as if looking for some- 
thing) the tyrants die, Caesar, Crom- 
well, Napoleon — but the great 
thoughts are here to guide us. 

Patrick Henry: Ay. (Fumbles at desk 
looking for paper. Finds none, snatches 
an old dilapidated volume from a cor- 
ner of bookcase and begins to scribble 
hastily on fly leaf, mumbling to him- 
self): Ay, Caesar, Cromwell — what 
if there had been no bold men — no 
rebels — 

JEFFERSON (Hardly aware of what Pat- 
RICK is doing or saying he remains 
staring into space as if he were seeing 
visions, repeats slowly): Ay, changes 
must come to pass — things must 
happen... . 


SLOW CURTAIN 
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Scene II 

Settine: The meeting hall of the 
Burgesses. 

Art Rise: The next morning. A group of 
men are talking in louddi, scontented 
voices. They are mostly mountaineers 
with weather-beaten faces. 

Ist Man (In a low, grumbling voice): 
Seems to me we're wastin’ time to 
hold a meetin’. We get our orders 
from King Geroge. 

2np Man: Ay, what we here for? Might 
be clearin’ stumps out o’ the new 
field I’m makin’, see if I can raise 
enough crops to carry along somehow. 

Srp Man: ’Tis what I’m doin’ too. 
Fellin’ trees, makin’ clearin’s for a 
new field. The old one is all wore out. 
Can’t make out at all. 

Ist Man: Can’t raise crops on forced 
ground. We’re ruining our land forcin’ 
it. 

2np Man: Ay. We been forcin’ our 
land to make ends meet, and the 
more we force it the less we raise. 

4TH Man: What to do? Must make out 
somehow. Keep on hoping next crop’Il 
be better and it only gets worse and 
worse. (Scratches his head.) 

Ist Man (Angrily): And why we doin’ 
it? The taxes to King George. We 
got to pay if we have aught to pay it 
with or no. 

4TH Man (Approaching group): You’re 
hard put, so you think, but still you 
have your land. As for me and the 
likes of me who live by trade, we 
must buy our goods from England 
at the price she sets, and have to sell 
the best we can to the colonies. We 
have no redress. We stand to lose 
most of the time, for some think ’tis 
cheaper to send direct to England for 





their goods and so it goes. Could we 
but import from France or Spain or 
Holland we could bargain, buy and 
sell cheaper and make ends meet, 
but if we dare buy elsewhere we 
must do it by stealth and be called 
pirates and traitors and incur the 
penalties of crime. 

Ist Man (Gloomily): Ay, ’tis a bitter 
thing and bad for all. Most of us are 
in debt, and why? To support a king 
who don’t care if we die or live, so he 
has his tax. 

2np Man (Stormily): Supposing we re- 
fuse to pay. What then? 

Srp Man (Mockingly): You might ask 
the Governor, “What then?” He’d 
tell you as swift as you swat a fly, 
“To jail with you, that’s what.” 

Ist Man: Ay. The Governor in his 
golden coach and four white horses 
— makin’ speeches, tellin’ us what 
is the law. 

4TH Man (Mockingly): We listen with 
respect, pay homage and the tax too. 

Ist Man (Indignantly) : Down with the 
Governor! We can refuse to pay, 
that’s what! Let him put us in prison. 
If enough of us get together we can 
bust the prison like an eggshell. 
(Darkly) And we might, while we’re 
around, raise the palace, burn it to 
the ground, gilded coach and all. 

4TH Man (With a hoarse cackle): And 
hang by the neck. 

Ist Man (Challengingly): Who said 
I’m afraid to hang by the neck? All 
I say is the devil with the tax and all 
it stands for. 

4TH Man (Tauntingly): Well then, 
come on and let’s do it. Burn the 
palace down, tear down the prison, 
show him we’re not afraid. Still they 
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can hang us, and they will. 

Ist Man: Let them hang us, I say — 
but first we’d give him a chase. Let 
him run for his life, like a fox before 
the hounds, and hide in a hole, cold 
and hungry. Maybe he’d think of us 
then in a different way. He might 
change his mind about the tax, and 
he might make a report to the King 
as would change the tax — he might, 
I say. 

4TH Man: Nay, don’t jest! I say the 
Governor might come in even now 
and make a speech and tell us what 
to do, and we’d do it. (Meanwhile the 
door at side opens and the SPEAKER 
oF THE House enters, followed by a 
group of Lawyers and CLERK.) 

SPEAKER (Takes his place at table 
briskly. Surveys the assembly search- 
ingly. It is quite evident that he and 
the Lawyers had also had an argu- 
ment in private): The meeting will 
come to order, please. (Raps gavel on 
table.) 

Wyte (In a low voice to Pryton 
RANDOLPH): Never have I seen the 
Burgesses in so indignant a mood. 
Tis a good sign. I am pleased. 

Peyton Ranpoupu (Uneasily, in a low 
voice): Indeed, sir — but it is no 
jesting matter. 

SPEAKER (Busy whispering to CLERK 
while this low-voiced conversation takes 
place): Gentlemen, the meeting must 
come to order. (But the buzz of voices 
from the benches goes on as well as the 
low voiced remarks from the LAWYERS.) 

PENDLETON: It must be made clear 
protests were sent. Most vehement 
protests. Everything within reason 
was said that could be said, and yet 
remain loyal. 


WyrtueE (Irritated): There come times 
when one must search his mind, his 
heart, his very soul—and then 
ee 

PenpLeton (Testily): I’m convinced 
that we said everything that could 
be said within reason. 

Wyrtue (With a flare of anger): Reason? 
Ay, but whose reason? King George? 
Well, then, it may be we must look 
beyond reason. 

SPEAKER (Shifting papers about): We 
shall now proceed with business at 
hand. 

Ist Man (Jumps up from the bench and 
stands shuffling uneasily): I make a 
move, sir, that we don’t accept the 
Stamp Act as passed, sir. (Sits down.) 

Peyton Ranpowpu (Stands on his feet 
ponderously) : To question the Stamp 
Act further would be seditious. (Sits. 
There is a low hum of angry voices 
from the floor. Hands are raised in 
protest.) 

2np Man (Shuffling to his feet uneasily) : 
I agree that we do not accept the tax. 
The Stamp Act is but an extra bur- 
den. We can’t stand it. We’re all 
agreed on that. (Sits down.) 

PENDLETON: "Tis too late to talk of 
that. The Stamp Act is law. 

Ist Man (Indignanily): It ain’t law. 
*Tis but robbery, ’tis but the taking 
advantage of us. (Sits down sullenly.) 

4TH Man (With a show of defiance): If 
there be a motion, I second the 
motion that there be no tax. 

PENDLETON (Sternly): We’re well to 
consider such talk seriously. What 
meaning has it? There are conse- 
quences we cannot ignore. 

Ist Man (Belligerently): If I shall go 
without glass in my windows and 
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no shoe leather for wife and children, 
I can forego the tax also. (There is a 
titter of laughter and a murmur of 
approval.) 

Peyton Ranpowpu: This is a serious 
situation. More grave than we know 
in what the consequences might be. 
Consider well what you say. (A low, 
angry muttering of voices greets these 
remarks and a shaking of heads.) 

Srp Man (Standing up defiantly): As I 
see it, we get no benefit from the tax. 
Who gets the benefit? King George 
and his gentlemen. We need to build 
roads. Our horses break their legs 
in ditches. 

SpeaKerR (Rapping table): Your re- 
marks are out of order. 

Ist Man (Angrily): He said truth. 

SPEAKER: We must proceed in order. 

Srp Man (Angrily): We protest. We 
have a right to protest, that is all. 

SPEAKER (Rapping on table): Speak 
only to the point. 

Srp Man (Rebelliously): The point, 
sir, is that we protest. That’s plain. 

SPEAKER (Ignoring remarks, raps on 
table): Gentlemen, we must have 
orderly procedure. 

4TH Man (Indignanily): I moved, sir, 
I made a motion and it had a second. 
That’s orderly. We protest, we 
ee 

PENDLETON (In a ponderous voice): To 
question the Act now? "T'were well, 
I say again, to consider the conse- 
quences. Bear in mind, gentlemen, 
we know nothing of the temper of 
the rest of the colonies. Could we 
but know their disposition toward 
the Stamp Act, could we but have 
an inkling that they, too, feel as we 
do — we might be more bold, but as 


it is, ’twere well to be silent. (Mean- 
while ParricK Henry, who had been 
sitting in silence rises suddenly, comes 
to the front and stands below the 
Speaker’s table, facing the assembly.) 

Patrick Henry (Lifting his head, 
speaks in a low voice at first, but his 
voice grows vibrant and eloquent as he 
proceeds): Taxation without repre- 
sentation ... that has been our 
portion. . . . (JEFFERSON and a num- 
ber of students come in at this point 
and crowd in the doorway.) 

SPEAKER (Amazed): What is that? Who 
is this speaking without asking for 
the floor? 

Patrick Henry (Ignoring interrup- 
tion): That, I say, has been our 
portion. And yet we say we're free 
men? 

SPEAKER (Banging table with mace): 
You presume to stand before the 
assembly without asking leave — 
what insolence is this? 

Parrick Henry (With cutting irony): 
We submit not because ‘tis right, 
but because we fear to speak our 
minds. (The Lawyers crowd together 
and begin to whisper among themselves 
vehemently.) 

SPEAKER (Rapping in violent agitation): 
You speak, sir, without the courtesy 
of asking for the floor. You presume 
too far... . 

Patrick Henry (As if he had not heard): 
Can it be true we are afraid? Will 
anyone admit it? But if we submit 
against our will, can we claim we 
have courage to bespeak our rights? 
Shall we say we are free men, but we 
care not enough for our liberty to 
claim our God-given heritage? Were 
it not more honest to say our fears 
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keep us from proclaiming our man- 
hood and our rights? 

SPEAKER (Rousing himself from the 
spell of the voice): I order you to go 
back to your seat, sir, and ask for 
the floor. 

Patrick Henry (In a voice of thunder): 
I speak in protest well founded — 
Shall I stop? Shall I, too, be silent? 

SPEAKER (/n a rage): Gentlemen, this 
is seditious! 

LAWYERS (All in one voice save WYTHE) : 
Ay, tis but madness— and must 
not reach the Governor. 

WytHe (Leaning forward): Let him 
speak. Perhaps ’tis I should say what 
he is saying. 

JEFFERSON (In a low voice to his com- 
panion): He can get you boiling, 
convince you ‘tis day when it is night, 
if he wants to, if he believes it — 
but this, what he’s saying — let us 
listen. 

Volces FROM THE Bencues (Excited 
and clamorous): Go on, tell them — 
we're of the same mind. 

Peyton Ranpoupu (With dignity): All 
this, *tis not to the point. . . . 

PENDLETON (Sternly): Bear this in 
mind — we can do no more unless 
we're ready to face the consequences. 

Patrick Henry (With passion): And 
what are the consequences of sub- 
mission, gentlemen? 

SPEAKER (Rapping on table with re- 
newed vigor): The entire procedure is 
out of order, gentlemen. . . . 

Patrick Henry (Oblivious of SPEAKER): 
Ay, let us consider facts — the first 
adventurers who settled in America 
brought with them the rights of 
franchise. No person, not in the 
general assembly of the colonies, has 


a right or power to impose taxation 
on the people of the colonies. (His 
voice rises and rings out thunder- 
ously.) Such a one should be deemed 
an enemy. (His eyes flash, he sud- 
denly seems to grow taller.) Caesar had 
his Brutus, Charles the First his 
Cromwell, and George the Third . . . 

SPEAKER (Outraged): Shame! Shame! 

Voices (In indignant protest): Trea- 
son — treason! (A babble of voices 
from the benches, frightened and con- 
fused.) 

JEFFERSON (To his companion): He 
reasons without fear, but he goes too 
ae 

Patrick Henry (Dropping his voice, 
looks fixedly around the assembly): 
And George the Third may profit 
by their example. If this be treason, 
make the most of it! (A hush had 
fallen upon the assembly, but suddenly 
the voices of the Burgesses rise in a 
high excited tide. “Ay, ay, ay” —. 
Patrick Henry Takes from his pocket 
a folded paper, begins to read in a 
rapid voice, so that after the first two 
words only a rumble of words could 
be heard above the buzz and whispers 
of voices as the lawyers whisper among 
themselves, as do the BuRGESSES) 
Resolved that .. . 

JEFFERSON (With a quizzical smile to 
his companion): He wrote that on 
the fly leaf of my Coke — little did 
Coke guess to what purpose he would 
be put. ... 

Patrick Henry (Finishes reading res- 
olutions, folds paper, and stands look- 
ing defiantly at SPEAKER and from 
him to the Lawyers): Tis our right 
to act according to what we know is 
right and due us. . . . (BURGESSES 





leave their seats and crowd around 
Patrick Henry, voicing enthusiastic 
approval.) 

SPEAKER (Aghast, whispers in an aside 
to Peyton Ranpo.pnu): Mark me, 
trouble will ensue. . . . 

Peyton Ranpowpu: Ay, unless we pre- 
vent it they will vote on the resolutions. 

PENDLETON: Of this I am certain. If 
we do what he has written there, we 
must either fight or be hanged. 

Peyton Ranpowpu (Sarcastically): Fight 
or be hanged, sir! A handful of Vir- 
ginians could be quickly hanged be- 
fore they could array themselves for 
a rebellion. But ’tis folly to discuss 
it — we must keep it from the ears 
of the Governor before he can report 
us for rebels. 

Wytue (With a sigh): I now regret I 
did not sign his license. 

PENDLETON: The meeting must be dis- 
solved at once before they have time 
to vote. 

Speaker: Gentlemen, be seated. The 
meeting must proceed in order. 

PENDLETON (From the floor): 1 move 
that we dissolve the meeting, and 
form committees to consider the 
resolutions properly. 

Peyton Ranpowpu (Hastily): I second 
the motion. 

Speaker (With relief): It has been 
moved and seconded the meeting be 
dissolved to form committees, all 
those in favor signify by saying 
“ay” and contrary “nay.” 

Voices (Irresolutely): Ay, ay! 

Patrick Henry (Still standing in the 
middle of the room, folding and un- 
folding the paper uneasily): I guess 
*twill be all right. 

SPEAKER (In a high, pleased voice): 
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Meeting is dissolved, committees will 
be appointed after due deliberation. 
(Turns to CLERK and whispers to 
him.) 

JEFFERSON (Making his way towards 
Patrick Henry): You spoke with 
fervor and with eloquence. You con- 
vinced me, too; we must act. 

CLERK (Approaching Patrick HENry): 
May I have the resolutions, sir? 

Patrick Henry (Giving paper to 
CierK): That you may, sir. (To 
JEFFERSON) I said my say. If they 
will not act — (Clenches his fist.) 
*Tis passing strange, they seem all 
too willing to forget. 

JEFFERSON (In glowing voice): Who 
knows what may come of it? I am 
glad you spoke as you did. (SPEAKER 
OF THE House and Lawyers file out 
at back, whispering among themselves.) 

Patrick Henry (As tf coming out of a 
trance): It may not lead to anything, 
and yet Providence will not be 
cheated. (He is now surrounded by 
the BurGEssEs, who all try to talk to 
him.) Gentlemen, I have faith. And 
now I will go a fishin’. (Walks over to 
corner and takes his bundle and violin.) 

JEFFERSON (Following after Patrick 
Henry as he goes out): You will be 
fishing with a free conscience, you 
are convinced of what is right to do. 
But I shall be uneasy from now on, 
for I see now that before us lies a 
struggle. We shall need to make a 
choice and abide by it, of that I am 
aware full well at last. And I shall 
never be able to rest at ease until I 
see the path we must take. (Curtain 
goes down slowly.) 


THE END 
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A Surprise For Mother 


A Comedy for Mother’s Day 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Mr. FocEt, a photographer. 

Miss Buake, his assistant. 

BARBARA STANDISH, the sixteen-year- 
old. 

Rita and Ricky, the junior high twins. 

Mr. StanpisH, with an allergy for 
photos. 

Mrs. StranpisH, who gets the surprise. 


Sertine: A photographer’s studio. 

At Rise: Sizteen-year-old BARBARA 
STANDISH is posing for her photograph 
in Mr. Foce.’s studio. Wearing a 
toothpaste smile, she is seated center 
stage on an imitation marble bench. 
Mr. FoGe.is constantly appearing and 
disappearing amid the folds of black 
cloth which conceal his tripod-mounted 
camera. Miss Buake busies herself 
adjusting BARBARA’S dress, tilting her 
head, smoothing her hair, and arrang- 
ing the various screens and lights. 

Miss Biake: Now tilt your head a 
trifle, Miss Standish. Just a little 
more to the right. Not too far. Now a 
bit to the left. Hold it. How’s that, 
Mr. Fogel? 

Mr. Focet (From under the black cloth) : 
A little higher, please. 

Barpara: Are my hands all right? I 
do hope the lace on my hankie shows. 
It’s Mother’s best one and she’ll 
get a laugh out of seeing it in the 
picture. 
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Miss Buake: Mr. Fogel uses only the 
most expensive equipment, and this 
camera has a very powerful lens. It 
won’t miss a trick. 

BarBara: Well, it can miss the freckles 
on my nose and I'll not complain. 

Miss Biaxe: Now just look straight 
ahead, smile your prettiest, and I 
think we'll have a lovely picture. 
Don’t you agree, Mr. Fogel? 

Mr. Focen (Crawling out from under 
the curtain): Yes, yes, yes, indeed. 
Now don’t move, Miss. (Holds camera 
bulb in his right hand and raises his 
left to catch Barpara’s eye.) Look 
right at my hand. Steady now — 

Barpara: Oh, dear me! I believe I’m 
going to sneeze. 

Miss Buiake: Oh, please, please! Not 
just now. Wait! (Runs to BaRBARA 
and presses her finger against her 
upper lip.) Hold your breath till I 
count ten. (Counts.) There! Is every- 
thing under control? 

BarsBara: I—I think so. Yes, I’m 
sure. Thanks a lot. (Smiles.) I’m 
ready. 

Mr. Foce.: Eyes this way. That’s it. 
Good! Steady, now. 1-2-38-4-5. 
There. That’s it. 

Miss Buiake: Shall we try a profile 
now? 

Mr. Foce.: Yes, I think that would 
be fine. (Crawls under the curtain.) 

Barsara: I’m afraid my nose turns up 
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too much for a side view. 

Miss Buiake: Not at all. And your 
hair is a nice length for a profile. 
Now — tilt your chin a bit higher. 
That’s it. . . . A little more. There. 
How do you like that, Mr. Fogel? 

Mr. Focet (From under the curtain): 
Lower the chin. 

BarBara (Dropping her chin almost to 
her chest): This way? 

Miss Bake: No, no. That’s too much. 
(Raising Barsara’s chin with her 
hand.) Say when, Mr. Fogel. 

Mr. Foce.: There. Stop. That’s just 
right. (Crawls out.) Now hold that, 
young lady. 

Barsara: I feel as if I’m getting a stiff 
neck. Better hurry. 

Mr. Foce.: Move that screen a bit 
to the right, Miss Blake. 

Miss Buake (Moving screen): This will 
throw a lovely shadow on her neck. 

Barpara (Giggling): I hope Mother 
doesn’t mistake it for dirt. 

Mr. Focei: There! That’s perfect. 
Steady, now. (Hand on bulb.) Here 
we go. 1-2-3-4-5. There. We’re all 
finished. 

BarpBara: What a relief! 

Miss Buake: Was it as bad as all that? 

Barpara: Oh, it wasn’t so terrible. But 
I had forgotten what an ordeal this 
picture-taking business really is. You 
see, I haven’t had mine taken since 
I was five. Oh, I’ve had lots of snap- 
shots, but somehow Mother and Dad 
never seemed to think my face was 
worth spending any money on. 

Miss Buiake: Well, I’m sure your 
young man will not agree with that. 

Barpara: What young man? 

Miss Buiake: Why the young man who 
gets this picture. Aren’t you having 


it made for someone pretty special? 

Barsara: I'll say I am. But it’s not a 
young man. It’s Mother. And will 
she be surprised? 

Miss Buiake: Oh, I see — a Mother’s 
Day gift? 

Mr. Focer: And a very wise choice, 
my dear, a very wise choice. 

Barpara: That’s what I thought. You 
see our whole family is camera-shy. 
Mother has been trying for years to 
lure one of us into a photographer’s 
studio, but we always escaped in 
time. But this year — oh, I don’t 
know, I just thought I’d break down 
and surprise her. I haven’t told a liv- 
ing soul either. Dad and the twins 
would faint if they knew. But there’s 
something about Mother’s Day that 
makes you want to put yourself out 
a bit. 

Miss Buiake: I certainly hope you will 
be pleased with the proofs. 

Barsara: I’m dying to see them. When 
will they be ready? 

Mr. Focet: Not for a day or two. 
Maybe Wednesday. 

Barsara: That will be fine. I'll stop on 
my way home from school. 

Mr. Foce.: We'll have them ready for 
you. I'll take these plates down now. 
(Exits.) 

Miss Buiake: We have some very nice 
frames too, Miss Standish. 

BarpBara: I'd love to see them, but I 
guess I’ll have to take mine in a 
folder. It’s kept me busy squeezing 
my allowance this far. I'll never be 
able to afford a frame. 

Miss Buiake: I’m sure we could find 
one to fit your pocketbook. 

Barsara: I’Jl go and change, and then 
I'll have a look at them. It would be 
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nice to see myself in a frame, and 
Mother might like it for her desk. 

Miss Buake: I'll get them ready for 
you to look at when you’ve finished 
dressing. (BARBARA evxits left.) Poor 
child! Spending all her money on a 
Mother’s Day gift! (Looking in desk). 
Now where did I put those cheap 
frames? 

Mr. Foce (Reéntering): Did you sell 
the young lady a frame, Miss Blake? 

Miss Buake: I’m going to show her 
some before she leaves. 

Mr. Foast: Be sure to show her that 
five-ninety-eight number in silver 
with the antique finish. 

Miss BuakeE: Five-ninety-eight! One- 
fifty is more her speed. 

Mr. Focet: But she’ll want the best 
for Mother’s Day. 

Miss Buake: Mother’s Day! Mother’s 
Day! Just another day for the mer- 
chants to ring up more sales. That 
kid can’t afford the picture itself to 
say nothing of a five-ninety-eight 
frame. 

Mr. Focet: It’s your business to make 
her think she can afford it. Tell her 
nothing’s too good for her mother 
and she'll buy it right off. 

Miss Buiake: Why, Mr. Fogel! I’d be 
ashamed! 

Mr. Focen (Shrugging his shoulders): 
Business is business. You got to learn 
how to give a sales talk, Miss Blake. 

Miss BuaKke: Well, maybe I could sell 
her a two-dollar frame. 

Mr. Foget: I’m sure you could, if you 
put your mind on it. And by the way, 
Miss Blake, what are you going to 
give your mother for Mother’s Day? 

Miss Biake: Nothing. 

Mr. Focet: What? No candy? No 
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flowers? No pretty hankies? No per- 
fume? 

Miss Buiake: No, sir. Nothing. I don’t 
believe in Mother’s Day. I just think 
it’s a scheme to sell more merchan- 
dise to the public. 

Mr. Foce.: You better not let anyone 
hear you say you don’t believe in 
Mother’s Day, Miss Blake. You 
might just as well say you don’t be- 
lieve in Christmas or birthdays. 

Miss Buiake: I guess it does sound ter- 
rible, but [ll give my mother pres- 
ents some other time. (Bell rings off- 
stage.) 

Mr. Foce.: There’s the bell. Business 
is picking up. (Steps to right entrance.) 
Right this way, Miss. What can we 
do for you? (Riva STaNpIsH enters. 
She is a very business-like seventh- 
grader.) 

Rita: I want to know how much it will 
cost to have a picture taken. 

Mr. Foce: Well now, that just de- 
pends. Suppose you sit down here 
and talk it over with Miss Blake. I 
have some things to ’tend to down- 
stairs. When you come to a decision, 
just call me and we'll take care of you 
right away. 

Rita: Thank you very much. (Mr. 
FocE. exits left.) 

Miss BLAKE (Sitting at desk and offering 
Rita a chair): Now, what did you 
have in mind? 

Rrra: Oh, just a picture — a picture of 
me, of course. You see, I want it for 
a surprise for my mother, for Moth- 
er’s Day. I don’t have very much 
money — just a dollar seventy-five 
to be exact, but if that isn’t enough 
maybe I can get some more by the 
end of the week. The Kelleys always 
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go out Friday nights and I can take 
care of their baby for fifty cents. 

Miss Buake: But if we wait till the 
week end, I’m afraid we won’t have 
your picture finished in time. I think 
we can give you a very nice photo- 
graph in a neat folder for your price. 
Did you want more than one? 

Rita: Oh, no! One is plenty. Mother is 
the only person in the world who’d 
want one. Ricky would kill himself 
laughing if I’d offer him one and — 

Miss Buiaxe: Who's Ricky, if I may 
ask? 

Rita: Ricky Standish — he’s my twin 
brother. 

Miss BuakeE: So your name is Standish. 

Rita: Yes, isn’t it awful? I sometimes 
wish either Miles Standish or I had 
never been born on account of the 
way I’m always being teased about 
it. But that’s my name all right. 

Miss Buiake: So you’re planning this 
surprise for your mother all by 
yourself? 

Rita: Yes, you see I’ve always given 
Mother something dumb for Moth- 
er’s Day and this year — well, I'd 
like to give her something special. 
So when I saw that “‘ad” in the pa- 
per (Pointing to sign on desk), why, 
it sort of gave me an idea. 

Miss Biake: Doesn’t anyone else in 
your family know? 

Rrra: I should say not. If you’d live in 
our house for a while, you’d learn to 
keep a secret. I’m not telling a soul 
till I spring that big surprise next 
Sunday. Ricky would think I was 
trying to be a movie star or some- 
thing and Barbara — Well, she’s got 
all the looks in the family, so she 
could never understand why any- 
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body would want my picture — ex- 
cept maybe for a comic valentine. 

Miss Bake: Don’t you want us to 
take your picture right away? 

Rita: The sooner the better before I 
lose my nerve. 

Miss Buaxe: Oh, it won’t require any 
amount of nerve. You'll want to take 
off your coat and hat and fix your 
hair a bit. I'll show you to a dressing 
room where you can make yourself 
beautiful, and we'll call you when 
we're ready. 

Rita: Thank you very much, but 
there’s not a whole lot I can do about 
making myself beautiful. 

Miss Buake: You'll do very nicely as 
you are, but you'll feel better if you 
take time to primp a bit. This way, 
dear. (She steers Rita off left just as 
BARBARA comes on right.) 

Barsara (Fumbling in her purse): I 
do hope I can find a frame to fit my 
budget or make my budget fit the 
frame. I’d hate to ask Mother for 
money to help pay for her present, 
and Dad — I don’t know about Dad. 

Miss BuakeE (Reéntering) : Now let’s see 
what we can find in the way of 
frames. (Opening desk drawer) Here’s 
a lovely silver one for five-ninety- 
eight. 

Barpara: It might just as well be a 
hundred and ninety-eight. 

Miss Bake: It’s really a lovely little 
frame for the money. 

Barsara: It is very pretty, but isn’t 
there something less expensive? 

Miss Biake: Oh, yes, we have them at 
all prices. Here is one for three- 
seventy-five. 

Barsara: That’s still out of my class. 
Is there nothing around a dollar? 
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Miss Buiaxe: No, but we have one for 
a dollar and a half. 

Mr. Focen (Entering): Oh, my dear 
Miss Blake, Miss Standish wouldn’t 
want that frame! Why, it would spoil 
the whole effect. That beautiful dress 
she was wearing demands quality in 
a frame. Otherwise the whole thing 
will look cheap. 

BaRBARA: Oh, I wouldn’t want it to 
look cheap. 

Mr. Focex: Of course not. Did you 
show her the silver frame, Miss 
Blake? 

Miss Buaxke: Yes, I did but she — 

Mr. Foage.: Now this is just the thing, 
Miss Standish. Did I hear you say 
the picture is for your mother? 

BarBARA: Yes, it is, but five-ninety- 
eight — 

Mr. Focet: Five-ninety-eight — that’s 
a real bargain. And it’s absolutely 
perfect for your picture. Your mother 
would surely be delighted with such 
a gift. 

BarBara: Oh, she’d love it but — well 
—TI just don’t have five dollars and 
ninety-eight cents. 

Mr. Focet: Is this the last of this 
number we have in stock, Miss 
Blake? 

Miss BuakeE: I believe it is, sir. 

Mr. Focer: Well, I know how it is 
with young ladies who are trying to 
buy something nice for their moth- 
ers. They want their best, and we 
can’t blame them. Tell you what I’ll 
do. I'll let you have this for five dol- 
lars straight. 

Barpara: You will? Oh, that’s wonder- 
ful, Mr. Fogel! You hold it for me, 
and I’ll run down to Daddy’s office 
and see if he’ll lend me the money. 


I’ll be back before closing time. Will 
you hold it for me? 

Mr. Foget: Sure I will. And don’t 
hurry. We'll keep it for you. 

BarsBara: Thanks a million. I'll be 
right back. (BARBARA exits right.) 

Mr. Focer: See that, Miss Blake? 
That’s salesmanship. 

Miss Buiake: That’s what you call it. 
Oh, my goodness, I almost forgot! 
We have another member of the 
Standish family in there. Little Rita 
Standish has decided to surprise her 
mother, too. She has exactly one 
dollar and seventy-five cents, so 
please don’t bring up the question 
of frames. And don’t tell her that 
her sister was just here. This is a 
family secret. 

Mr. Focet: All right, Miss Blake. 
Bring the little lady in and we'll 
take her picture —and her dollar 
seventy-five. 

Miss Buiake (Calling off left): We’re 
ready, Miss Standish. 

Rita (Enters left): Gosh, that’s the 
first time anybody called me Miss 
Standish. For a minute I couldn’t 
think who you meant. 

Mr. FoGe.: So you’re our next 
customer. 

Rita: Next patient is what I feel Jike. 
You sound just like my dentist when 
he calls “next.” 

Miss Buake: Oh, you'll enjoy this a 
lot more than a visit to the dentist. 

Rita: I’m not so sure. I feel 
nervous. . . 

Mr. Focen (Disappearing under cur- 
tain): Nothing to be nervous about 
here, young lady. This is a perfectly 
painless ordeal. 

Miss Biake: Would you like the full 
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figure or just the head and shoulders? 

Rita: Does full figure cost more? 

Miss Buiaxe: Oh, no, they are the 
same price. 

Rita: Then Id like all of me. Mother’s 
used to seeing me all in one piece. 
Besides these are my first long stock- 
ings and I’m wearing a pair of 
Barbie’s open-toed shoes so I'd like 
to get everything in. 

Miss Biake (Placing her center stage. 
She poses Rita with her hand on a 
chair): There. How’s that? 

Rita: Terrible. I feel as if I’m going 
to recite or be shot. 

Miss Biake: You’re safe enough from 
both those evils, thank goodness. 
Now just relax and smile. 

Rita: Oh, must I smile? 

Miss Biake: Don’t you want to? 

Rita: Not unless it’s absolutely nec- 
essary. Dad says I look exactly like 
my Great-Aunt Abigail when I smile, 
and she has three double chins. 

Miss Buiake: Then I should say your 
Dad was exaggerating just the least 
bit. 

Rita: I think so, too, but I’d better 
stay on the safe side and look 
intelligent. 

Miss Buiake: All right. Just stand 
still and look straight ahead. Are 
you ready, Mr. Fogel? 

Mr. Focet (Coming out from under the 
cloth): Ready and waiting. If the 
young lady will watch my hand, 
we'll be finished in a jiffy. (Holding 
bulb) Ready — 1-2-3-4-5. That does 
the trick. Would you like to try 
another pose? 

Rrra: Oh, no, thank you! This one is 
plenty. I’d look the same, no matter 
how many you’d take. When will 





it be finished? 

Miss Biake: We'll have the proof 
ready for you on Wednesday. 

Rita: That will be fine. Shall I pay for 
it now? 

Mr. Focet: Don’t you want to wait 
for the finished product? 

Rita: I'd rather pay now before I 
spend the money for something else. 

Miss BuiaKkE: Do you want me to keep 
it for you? 

Rita: It would be a load off my mind. 
Mother says money slips through 
my fingers like melted butter. 

Mr. Focet: I’m sure she’ll approve of 
this purchase. Would you like to 
look at some frames? 

Miss Buake: I don’t think she’d be 
interested, Mr. Fogel. And if she is, 
we can talk about it when she comes 
for her proofs. 

Mr. Foce : Very well. Do we have any 
other appointments for this after- 
noon? 

Miss Buiake: No, not a one. Perhaps 
you can work on those other plates. 
(Desk ’phone rings.) 

Rita: I guess I'll be on my way. See 
you Wednesday. 

Miss Brake: One minute, please. I'll 
want you to sign the order slip. (An- 
swering phone) Hello — Fogel’s Stu- 
dio— Yes. This afternoon? One 
moment, please. Why, yes, I believe 
we can take you. What is the name, 
please? What? Standish? S-t-a-n- 
d-i-s—h? Mr. Peter Standish? Very 
well, sir. We'll expect you in half an 
hour. Mr. Fogel can take care of you. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Standish. 
Good-bye. 

Rrra: Mr. Standish! Why, that’s my 
daddy. Is he coming here? 
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Miss Brake: It looks that way. 

Rita: What on earth would he be do- 
ing here? 

Miss Buake: Maybe he is planning a 
surprise for your mother, too. 

Rita (Laughing): If he is, that will be 
the biggest surprise of Mother’s life. 
She can never get him near a camera. 
He says he’s allergic to them. 
Claims he breaks out in a rash if he 
gets too close to one. 

Miss Buiake: Then he’s due for a bad 
case of measles at four o’clock. 

Rita: I'd better get out of here. He 
won’t want to see me, and I won’t 
want to see him. Where’s that paper 
you want me to sign? 

Miss Buake (Doorbell rings): Right 
here. You sign on the dotted line. 
Excuse me, please. Someone has 
just come in. (Exit Miss Buake. As 
Rita is signing, we can hear Miss 
BuaKkeE talking to the new customer in 
the next room.) 

Miss Buake: Good afternoon. 

Ricky: How do you do—I mean — 
Good afternoon. Is this where you 
get your pictures taken? 

Rita (Registering excitement as she rec- 
ognizes her brother’s voice): Why, 
that’s Ricky! 

Miss Bake: Yes, it is. 

Ricky: Could you take mine? 

Miss Buake: Are you in a hurry? 

Ricky: Yes, kind of. I'd like to be taken 
right now. 

Miss BuaKeE: One minute, please. I’ll 
find out. (Reénters.) Business is cer- 
tainly brisk. 

Rita: Say, do you know who that is? 

Miss Buake: It’s a little boy, but I 
didn’t ask him his name. 

Rrra: You don’t need to ask. I’ll tell 
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you. That’s my brother Ricky 
What does he want? 

Miss Biake: He wants his picture 
taken — right away, too. I’m just 
going to call Mr. Fogel. 

Rita: I wouldn’t miss this for a circus. 
Do you mind if I wait? I mean, in the 
dressing-room? I’ll be as quiet as a 
mouse. He’ll never know I’m there. 

Miss Buiake: I’m sure I don’t mind, 
and I don’t think the young gentle- 
man will be needing the dressing 
room. He seems to be in costume. 

Rrra: In costume? I don’t understand. 

Miss Buake: He’s wearing a baseball 
suit, and he’s brought his bat with 
him. Now you get out of here if you 
want to wait. We'll have to rush to 
finish him before your father gets 
here. 

Rita: This is a riot! Don’t you dare 
tell him I’ve been here. 

Miss Buake: You can trust me with 
all your family secrets. (Calling) 
Mr. Fogel! Can you come here a 
minute, please? (Rrra exits as Mr. 
FocGEt enters.) Believe it or not, we 
have two more Standishes. One at 
four o’clock and one right now in the 
waiting-room. Can we manage? 

Mr. Foget: I think so, if they’re not 
too fussy. 

Miss Buiake: This is the masculine 
side of the house, so there won’t be 
much primping. 

Mr. Focex: O.K. I'll get ready for 
them. (Disappears under camera 
cloth.) 

Miss Buake (At doorway): You can 
come in now. Mr. Fogel will be ready 
in a few minutes. (Enter Ricky in 
full baseball uniform carrying a bat.) 

Ricky: Will it take long? 
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Miss Buiake: Only a few minutes. 
What is the name, please? 

Ricky: Richard Standish. Ricky for 
short. 

Miss Biake: What size picture would 
you like? 

Ricky: Oh, I dunno. Whatever size 
you're giving away for these soap 
coupons. (Digs in his pocket and pro- 
duces a handful of paper coupons.) 

Miss Buake: Soap coupons? What do 
you mean? 

Ricky: Just what it says here on the 
wrapper — “Free Por-trate Photo 
for twenty-four Rosy-Glo Soap Wrap- 
pers.” 

Miss Buake: But I don’t understand. 

Ricky: I sold two dozen cakes of that 
soap and got the people to save me 
the wrappers just so I could have 
this picture taken for Mother for 
Mother’s Day present. 

Miss BuakeE: There must be some mis- 
take. Mr. Fogel, you’d better have a 
look at this. 

Mr. Focer (Emerging): What's all 
this about soap wrappers? 

Miss Buake (Handing him the wrap- 
pers): This young man has made a 
collection of these and offers them in 
exchange for his photograph. 

Ricky: Just like it says on the wrapper. 
Free for 24, and I got 24. 

Mr. Foce.: There must be some mis- 
take, my boy. They’re not good here. 

Ricky: You mean I can’t get my pic- 
ture taken with these? 

Mr. Focet: I’m afraid not, sonny. 

Ricky: After selling all that soap, I 
still can’t get a picture. 

Miss Buake: It does seem too bad. 

Ricky: Too bad? It’s a gyp, that’s 
what it is. And that picture was for 
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my Mom. Now I won’t have any 
Mother’s Day present for her. 

Miss Buake: Perhaps Mr. Fogel could 
make some special arrangement with 
you. (Very sweetly) Couldn’t you, 
Mr. Foce? 

Mr. Focet: I don’t see what arrange- 
ment I could make. 

Miss Biake: Well, I do. I tell you 
what, Ricky, you go in the other 
room and wait a few minutes. I 
think Mr. Fogel might be able to 
use those coupons after all. 

Ricky: Gosh, I sure hope so. I don’t 
want to give Mom bath salts again 
this year. She has a whole cupboard 
full now. (Evit.) 

Miss Buake: We can’t disappoint that 
little boy. After all, we have done a 
pretty good business with the Stan- 
dish family today. Please, Mr. Fogel, 
take Ricky’s picture. You can col- 
lect the money out of my salary, if 
you wish. 

Mr. Focet: But I thought you had no 
time for Mother’s Day, Miss Blake. 

Miss Biake: Maybe I haven’t. But I 
can’t bear to see him disappointed, 
after he worked so hard to sell all 
that soap. Please, Mr. Fogel, have a 
heart! 

Mr. Foce.: What do you mean, “‘ Have 
a heart”? I’ve got a perfectly good 
heart, even if it is a little soft in 
spots. Bring in your little Babe Ruth 
and we'll see if he breaks the cam- 
era. (Goes under camera cloth.) 

Miss Biake: That’s sweet of you, Mr. 
Fogel. Thanks a lot. (Calling) Come 
on back, Ricky. Mr. Fogel says it’s 
a deal. He’ll take the coupons. 

Ricky: Golly! What a relief! Thanks, 
Mister. Say, where did he go? 
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Miss Buake: He’s fixing the camera. 
Now you stand right over there and 
get into whatever position you think 
will be most effective. 

Ricky (Assuming a batting posture): 
How’s this? 

Miss Buaxe: Fine. Can you hold still? 

Ricky: Sure. Just tell me when you’re 
ready. 

Mr. Focet (Holding up his hand): 
Ready. Don’t move a muscle. 1-2- 
3-4-5. There. Now you are preserved 
for the future. 

Ricky: Phew! I’m sure glad. Mom will 
like this picture, I know. You see she 
missed seeing me play, the day I 
made a home run for the Swamp 
Cats, so this is a real souvenir. 

Mr. Fogg: It ought to be a success. 

Miss Biake: Come around Wednesday 
afternoon for your proof. 

Ricky: What’s that? 

Mr. Foce.: That’s your unfinished 
picture. Sort of a sample. (Ezit.) 
Ricky: Okel-dokel. [ll be seeing you. 
Miss Buake: Before you go, just sign 
here. This is your official order 
blank. (As Ricky signs, the outside 
doorbell rings and before Miss BLAKE 

can answer it, RARBARA enters.) 

BarBara: Oh, Miss Blake, I hurried 
over to tell you I can’t find Dad 
anywhere! He’s not at the office and 
— Why, for Heaven’s sake! Ricky 
Standish! What are you doing here? 

Ricky: What’s it look like? I’m signing 
my name. 

BarBara: But why? And why are you 
downtown in that horrid baseball 
suit? Mother would have a fit. 

Ricky: She would not. I wore it spe- 
cially for her, and she'll like it. So 
there! 


BarBara (Looking over his shoulder): 
An order blank? Ricky, don’t tell 
me you've had your picture taken. 

Ricky: I’m not telling you — you’re 
telling me. 

BarBara: But did you, honest, Ricky? 

Ricxy: What if I did? Can’t a guy get 
his picture taken without telling the 
whole world? 

Barpara: Ricky, this is a joke on both 
of us. I had mine taken, too. 

Ricky: You did? 

BarBara: I sure did. It’s a surprise for 
Mother’s Day. 

Ricky: Now it’ll be a double surprise. 
Won’t Rita be sore when she finds 
it out? She’ll wish she had thought of 
it, too. 

Rita (Entering from dressing room) : So 
you two think you’re pretty smart, 
don’t you? Well, just ask Miss Blake 
whose picture Mr. Fogel took right 
before you came in. 

Botu: You mean — you, too? 

Rita (Laughing): Me, too. Now it’s a 
triple surprise. 

Barpara: Poor Mother. Last year she 
got nothing but bath salts, and this 
year it’s all pictures. 

Rita: And that’s not the worst. Guess 
who’s coming at four. Show ’em your 
appointment book, Miss Blake. 

Miss Buiake (Showing book): None 
other than Mr. Peter Standish. 

Barpara: Not Dad! 

Ricky: This is a family reunion. 

Barpara: If Dad’s coming here, I'll 
try to melt him down for that five 
dollars. 

Rita: If we all wait we can ride home 
with him. 

Ricky: If I know Pop, he won’t want 
us for an audience. He'll get all 





fussed up. 

Rita: You're right, Ricky. (Doorbell.) 
Let’s scram. There he is! 

BarBARA: Back to the dressing room, 
kids. Quick, make it snappy. 

Miss Buake (At door): This way, 
please, Mr. Standish. 

Mr. Sranpisu: I hope I haven’t kept 
you waiting. 

Miss Buiake: Not at all. Our last cus- 
tomer just left. Mr. Fogel should be 
here in a minute. I'll ring for him. 
(Presses buzzer on desk.) 

Mr. Sranpisu (Pointing to sign on 
desk): That advertising should bring 
you plenty of customers. Gosh! I 
was stuck for an idea of what to give 
my wife for Mother’s Day till I saw 
your ad in the paper. Then, thinks I, 
that’s the very thing. Emily, that’s 
my wife, is the darndest person for 
family sentiment I ever saw. And 
when Jim, that’s our oldest boy, 
left for the Navy last month, she just 
couldn’t get over the fact that we 
didn’t have a recent picture of him, 
and he didn’t have any of us. So 
here I am ready for the great sacri- 
fice. I'll have two made — one for 
Mother’s Day, and I'll save the 
other one for Jim on Father’s Day. 

Miss Buake: That’s a lovely idea, Mr. 
Standish. (Presses buzzer.) 1 wonder 
what can be keeping Mr. Fogel. Oh, 
here he is now! 

Mr. Focet: Good afternoon, sir. Sorry 
to keep you waiting. I’m afraid we 
have complications. There’s been a 
little mistake. It seems we have 
scheduled someone else for four 
o'clock. 

Miss Buake: But I don’t understand. 
There’s no one listed in the book. 
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Mr. Foce : Indeed, it is most embar- 
rassing. But I just met the janitor on 
the stairs, and he told me about it. 
It seems he was in here this noon 
while the studio was officially closed, 
and the ’phone rang. Pete never likes 
to see us lose any business, so he an- 
swered. It was a lady asking for a 
four o’clock appointment. Pete glanced 
at our book, saw the hour was free 
and signed her up. Only he forgot to 
enter her name in the book. 

Miss Buiake: That surely is a mixup. 
Did he get the lady’s name at all? 
Mr. Foce.: Yes, it’s a Mrs. Peter 

Standish. 

Mr. Stanpisu: Holy Smokes! 

Miss Buake: Mrs. Standish! 

Mr. Sranpisu: I must get out of here. 

Mr. Foce.: What’s up? 

Miss Buiake: Don’t you understand? 
This is Mr. Standish. He came to sur- 
prise his wife. Now it looks as if the 
surprise is going to come off too soon. 
(Doorbell rings.) Oh, dear! That must 
be Mrs. Standish now. 

Mr. StanpisH: Couldn’t I wait some- 
where till she goes away? Isn’t there 
a dressing room? 

Mr. Focet: Sure. Right this way. 

Miss Buake: No, no. He can’t go in 
there. 

Mr. Foce.: Why not? 

Miss Buake: Because it’s full of chil- 
dren. His children! 

Mr. Sranpiso: My children! Why, 
what does this mean? Why did they 
come here? 

Miss Biake: For the very same reason 
that you did, Mr. Standish. Ap- 
parently this picture-taking idea is 
an epidemic in your family. 

Mr. Stanpisu: But my wife! She’ll find 
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out and our surprise will be ruined. 

Mr. Foce.: Maybe you better retreat 
to the dressing-room after all and 
seek refuge with the others. Miss 
Blake, you talk to Mrs. Standish 
while I show this gentleman to our 
little hide-out. (Exit Miss BLaKe 
right as the two men go left.) 

Mr. Stanpisu: Yes, yes. My goodness! 
This is a surprise. 

Miss Buake (Reénters immediately 
with Mrs. STanpisH, who carries a 
small dressing case): We've had a 
busy day, Mrs. Standish. Everybody 
seems possessed with the idea to 
have pictures made for Mother’s 
Day. 

Mrs. Stanpisu: And I’m no exception. 
I decided this year to give my family 
gifts on Mother’s Day. They are al- 
ways so good to me that I figured 
I’d surprise each of them with my 
photograph. 

Miss Buiake: Then you'll want a half 
dozen, I suppose. 

Mrs. StanpisH: How did you guess? 
There are four children and I 
couldn’t forget Mr. Standish. That 
makes five, and I’ll use the sixth one 
for my own mother. 

Miss Buake: Six surprises is a big or- 
der. 

Mrs. StanpisH: Now if you'll just 
show me the way to the dressing- 
room I'll change into something 
more attractive. 

Miss Buiake: Oh — er — well — yes, 
but — well, I’m sorry, but you'll 
have to excuse us. The dressing 
room is in use right now. (With cries 
of “Surprise! Surprise!” The children 
and Mr. Stanpisu rush on stage, Mr. 
FoaEt in their midst. Mrs. STANDISH 
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is flabbergasted and keeps saying, 
““What on earth? How in the world? 
What does this mean?” Everyone talks 
at once. Finally Ricky gets the floor.) 

Ricky: We have too many surprise 
packages in this family, Mom. 

Rita: We’ve all had our pictures taken. 

Barpara: All but poor Dad and he 
hasn’t had a chance. 

Mr. StranpisH: But it’s my turn, now. 
What do you say, Emily, that we 
make this a family affair and have a 
group picture taken of the whole 
outfit? 

Mrs. Sranpisu: I’d say that was the 
best Mother’s Day present in the 
whole world. And we can send one to 
Jim. 

BarBaRa: It sure will be a saving on 
frames. 

Mr. Foce.: I have some beauties for 
family groups. 

Miss Buaxe: I think I can arrange you 
so you'll make a beautiful picture. 
Mr. Focet: Ill get everything set. 

(Dives under the black cloth.) 

Miss Buiake: Now, Mrs. Standish, 
since you are the center of interest, 
we'll put you here and group the 
others around you. (Arranges family 
in attractive grouping.) 

Moruer: I feel like a queen, sur- 
rounded by her faithful subjects. 

Mr. Sranpisu: I feel more like one of 
the three Stooges. 

Rita: There must be safety in num- 
bers. I’m not a bit scared now. 

BarBara: Somebody better look to see 
if Mr. Fogel has died under that 
blackout curtain. 

Mr. Foacetn (Emerging): You'll find me 
a pretty lively corpse. Now let’s 
make this the grand finale. 1-2-3-4— 
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5. Presto! The job is done. 

Miss Buake: You all looked beautiful 
and nobody moved. 

Farner: Is it safe to move now? 

Mr. Foce.t: Company — dismissed! 
Now about your proofs — 

CHILDREN: We know — they'll 
ready on Wednesday. 

Mrs. STANpIsH: I’m afraid we’ve been 
an awful lot of trouble. 

Mr. Foce : Not at all. I wish all fam- 
ilies were like yours. 

Ricky: Not a chance, Mister. There’s 
only one Mom and Pop like ours. 
Rita: Good-bye, everybody. See you 
on Wednesday and those pictures 

better be good. 

BarBara: And I'll .come along and 
pick out a really expensive frame, 
now that Dad is going to foot the 
bill. (All exit laughing and calling, 
“‘Good-bye.”’) 

Miss Buiake: You know, Mr. Fogel, 
that was fun, wasn’t it, working with 
that family. They were all so sincere. 
They really and truly wanted to 
please their mother and do something 
special for her. 

Mr. Focet: Sure thing. She appreci- 
ated it too. She’s a lucky woman to 
have such a thoughtful bunch of kids 
and a husband who believes in Moth- 
er’s Day. 

Miss Buiaxke: You know, there’s some- 
thing I'd like to ask you, but I’m 
afraid you'll laugh. 

Mr. Foce.: No, I won’t. Honest! Go 
ahead. 

Miss Biake: Remember that speech 
I made a while ago about not be- 
lieving in Mother’s Day? 

Mr. Foce : Yeah, I remember. 

Miss Biake: Well, I’ve changed my 
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mind. I think it’s a sweet idea, and 
I want to send my mother something 
too. She lives a thousand miles from 
here, but I’d like her to know I’m 
thinking of her. 

Mr. Foce.: Why, that’s great. I still 
don’t see anything to laugh at. 

Miss Buiake: I’m coming to that part 
now. If you’re not too tired, would 
you mind taking my picture? I think 
she’d like that best of all. 

Mr. Foce.: Laugh? Why, I should say 
not. I'll take your picture right 
away . . . on one condition. 

Miss Buiake: And what’s that? 

Mr. Focev: On condition that as soon 
as we're finished, you'll take mine. 
After all, I have a mother too — and 
though you might not agree with her 
— my face is her idea of beauty. 

Miss Biake (Laughing): Why, Mr. 
Fogel, this is going to be fun. You 
take me and I'll take you — 

Mr. Focet: And no knife could cut our 
Mother’s Day Greeting in two. 
(Both laugh.) How’s that for poetry? 

Miss Buake: You’re a better photog- 
rapher than a poet. 

Mr. Foce : Now get ready while I do 
my disappearing act. (Goes under 
the curtain. Miss Bake settles herself 
center stage for picture.) 

Miss Buiake: When we're finished with 
this, no one can say we don’t practice 
what we preach. 

Mr. Focet: You're right, Miss Blake. 
(As he comes out from under curtain) 
And now if you'll tilt your head a 
little higher, no, a little lower, a bit 
to the right, just a trifle to the left. 
(Curtains close as Miss BuaKke tries 
to follow all these directions.) 

THE END 





Cinderella 
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Characters 
Marta Hitton 
JOHN 
CHARLES 
MIsTREss STAVERS 
Mistress Mason 
Mo ty Pittman 
SAMUEL SMITH 
GOVERNOR BENNING WENTWORTH 
ELIzABETH 


Scene I 


SetrinG: Queen Street, Portsmouth, in 
New Hampshire, 1753. 

At Ruse: In the distance can be heard 
the hammering of carpenters working 
in the shipyards. From the shed to the 
right comes the sound of hammering on 
an anvil. It is late in the afternoon. 
For a few seconds no one is on the 
stage. Then Mantua Hiton, thirteen 
years old, comes rushing in from the 
right carrying a wooden pail less than 
half filled with water. But her flushed 
face and shining eyes are more than 
pretty. Following her is Joun, a boy 
a little older than she. Both he and 
MartTua are completely out of breath. 

Martua (Breathing quickly): Follows 
he? 

Joun (Turns and looks to the right): No. 

Marna: Then we're safe. I’m glad 
are 

Joun: Sh! . . . (CHARLES comes run- 
ning in. He’s about the same age as 
Joun, but smaller.) 
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Cuar.es: I saw you, John, in the gar- 
den of Master Samuel Smith, and 
Martha on the lookout. Master 
Smith saw you from his house and 
is after you. 

Joun: Why don’t you go and tell him 
we're here? You’re the kind to do it. 

Cares: I'd tell him quick enough if 
it weren’t for Martha. [ll wager it 
was your doing. 

Joun: My next doing’ll be to make 
your face look like a squashed snail. 

Marrtua: Don’t begin fighting. You 
heard what Charles said, John; he’ll 
not tell. 

Cuartes (To Jonn): You needn’t 
brag so, just because you are bigger 
and stronger. Besides, you heard me, 
I’m not tattling, and you can count 
on the word of a gentleman. 

Joun (Snorting): I still would like to 
thrash you to the bone. A gentleman! 
Just fine talk. Men don’t brag about 


Martua (Breaking in): What’s wrong 
with being a gentleman, John? And 
fine talk? I like talking like a lady. 

Cuarues: You can talk as fine as any 
lady, Martha. 

Joun: Tis better not to be scared. And 
to be able to climb trees and not be 
afraid of Indians in the woods. 

Cuar.es: I’m not afraid. Gentlemen 
are never afraid. (During the last few 
words Mistress STAVERS has come out 
of the Inn. She is a stout, buxom lady 





with red cheeks and blue eyes.) At the 
sight of Marrua her face turns red 
with anger. She is so angry that words 
fail her.) 

Martua: A real gentleman never be- 
trays a lady, and I’m a lady. That’s 
what Governor Wentworth said last 
Wednesday when he was at our Inn. 
He said I'l: be a beautiful lady one 
day. Then I'll have a carriage and 
wear silks and powder my hair just 
like . 

Mistress Stavers (Breaking in): A 
lady! forsooth! You lazy wench! 
That’s how you attend to your work! 
Standing in the street wasting time 
with louts lazy as you are. I told you 
I needed the water for the stew, and 
here you are clacking away with 
these oafs. (Threateningly to the boys.) 
I'll tell your parents how you idle 
away your time in the company of 
my kitchen wench. Away with ye! 

Marrtua: I — I’m sorry, Mistress. 

Mistress Stavers: You slattern! 

Marrua (Flaring up): You’ve no 
right to call me such names. I’m as 
good as any, and some day I'll be 
better. Some day I'll be a lady riding 
in a gilded carriage with white 
prancing steeds. 

Mistress Stavers: Some day! Some 
day. . . . Just listen to her! Talking 
back as . . . (She is interrupted by 
shouting in the Inn — “Ho, there, 
Mistress Stavers! Mistress Stavers!) 

Mistress Stavers: I’m coming. Just a 
minute. I’m coming. (Jo Martua.) 
Go fetch the pailful of water. I want 
to see you back in a trice. (She goes 
quickly into the Inn.) 

Joun (Mimicking her): Hear you that! 
Fetch the water in a trice! Id like to 





trip her over the pail and see her face 
washing in the dirt. 

CHARLES: She is a mean, fat, old 
woman. 

Marrua: Mean or not, I must bring in 
a pailful of water. 

Cuar.es: I'll help you. (Jonn gets hold 
of the pail quickly with one hand and, 
with the other, Martua’s, pulling her 
along.) 

Joun: You'll help, and I'll do. Come 
Martha, I'll fetch the water. (He 
walks out with her past CHaruzs. For 
a time CHARLES stands angry, not 
knowing just what to do. Finally he 
walks slowly towards the left. At that 
moment, there appears, coming to- 
ward him, Mouiy Pittman, a pleas- 
ant young girl, leading old Mistress 
Mason, who can hardly see or hear, 
and carries an ear trumpet.) 

CuarL.Es (Bowing properly): Good day, 
Mistress Mason and Mistress Pitt- 
man. 

Mistress Mason (Loudly to Mouty): 
What did Charles say? 

Mo tty (Talking loudly): He said good 
day to you. 

Mistress Mason: Spoken like a young 
gentleman, Charles. Good day to 
you. But speak louder so I can hear 
you. What are you doing here this 
time of the day? 

CuHarRLes (Somewhat embarrassed, 
loudly): Oh, oh . . . I was on an er- 
rand, Mistress Mason. 

Mistress Mason: What did you say? 
People just mumble their words 
these days. In my young days they 
spoke so’s you could understand’m. 
I wonder what the world is coming to. 
Do you know, Molly, what the world 
is coming to? 
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Mo tty: No, I don’t. 

Mistress Mason: Well, I'll tell you. 
It’ll topple over, upside down, cer- 
tain as jam is sweet and that Indi- 
ans’ll scalp off your heads — unless 
we return to the life of the good old 
days. Come, Molly, let us go to Mis- 
tress Stavers. I must get the cash she 
borrowed to buy the coach this very 
day. I’m sick and tired of waiting. 
(They walk towards the Inn when 
JOHN comes in carrying the wooden pail 
full of water, with old Samue. Situ 
leading him by the ear. Martua fol- 
lows, near the point of crying.) 

Martua: I tell you, Master Smith, 
John was not in your garden and did 
not take any pears. 

Smitu (In a furious, quavering voice): 
You lie, you little good-for-nought. 
Don’t you be telling me what I saw 
with mine own eyes. I saw him on 
the tree. (Seeing Cuartes.) What 
are you doing here, Charles? *Tis not 
your place to be near these ill-bred 
brats. (Seeing Mistress Mason.) 
Good day, Mistress Mason, they’ve 
ruined my day. Nothing is safe in 
this town with these young thieves 
about. They’ve ruined my garden. 

Mistress Mason (Who has only heard 
the last two words): Aye, I saw your 
fine garden with mine own eyes. Aye, 
and this spring I[ saw the birds eating 
cherries. But that is better than hav- 
ing the Indians burn them. 

Smita: This varlet’s worse than In- 
dians, for you can’t shoot’em. 

Martna: Please, Master Smith, let 
John go; he’ll never do it again, I 
promise you. 

Mo ty: You'll tear his ear off, Master 
Smith. 


Smiru: Mistress Pittman, you are too 


kind. (He tries to bow while still hold- 
ing Joun. He, seizing the moment, 
breaks away and runs towards the end 
of the stage.) 


Joun: You old miser. What if I did 


take a few of your bitter pears. 
You’re none the poorer for it. There 
are still hundreds of ’m left. (He still 
has the pail with water in his hand and 
walks backward when Situ begins to 
run after him. Joun backs into Mis- 
TREss Mason, who falls over him.) 


Mistress Mason (Screaming): Mur- 


der! Indians! They’re scalping me! 
Help, they’re murdering me! (Mis- 
TRESS STAVERS comes rushing out and, 
seeing Mistress Mason on the 
ground, helps her up. Joun also gets 
up and slinks to the back. Smitru has 
forgotten him for a moment in all the 
excitement.) 


Mistress Stavers: Lord ha’ mercy! 


What’s amiss! Mistress Mason! 
What’s wrong? 


Mistress Mason (Turning fiercely on 


her): So it’s you. When will your 
husband return the money he bor- 
rowed to buy a coach he did not 
need? (She screams louder and louder 
all the time.) When I come to ask for 
an honest debt, that wench of yours 
tries to murder me. It is all your 
fault I say. It is all your fault. (Mis- 
TRESS Sravers, not knowing just 
what to do and say, turns fiercely on 
MarrTHA.) 


Mistress Stravers: So it’s your doing 


again. You, whom I picked out of the 
gutter and have fed and clothed. You 
try to murder a lady. My good bene- 
factress! That’s the thanks one gets, 
Mistress Mason, for being a kind and 


eee 


decent body. But she’ll pay for this. 
It’s the last time she’ll find a bed in 
my house or a place at my table. I’d 
rather feed a wild Indian. 

Marra: But Mistress Stavers. I did 
not do anything. I did not even speak 
to Mistress Mason. (Begins to cry with 
anger.) 

Mistress Stavers: There she goes 
contradicting me. Me, her benefac- 
tress, who picked her out of the dirt 
when she was starving. But I am 
through with her. Out she goes, I 
say. (During her last speech, Gov- 
BRNOR BENNING WENTWORTH has 
entered. He seems quite surprised at 
the scene.) 

Joun: Why don’t you leave Martha in 
peace? She did no harm. You're a 
scolding witch. 

Mistress Stavers (70 Marta): So! 
I am to be insulted by your good-for- 
nought scamp friends! Out, I say. 
Never set foot in my house again. 
Gua? . 

GoveRNoR WENTWORTH: Egad! What’s 
all the rumpus about, Mistress Stav- 
ers? Why are you weeping, pretty 
little Martha? What’s gone wrong? 
You’d think the red Indians were at- 
tacking us. 

Mistress Stavers: It’s all that kitchen 
wench of mine. That worthless 
scamp I mothered when she was 
starving. 

Mistress Mason: She knocked me 
down. 

Joun: She did not. You fell over me. 
You’re deaf and you didn’t see me. 

Mistress Mason: Don’t call me deaf, 
and I see well enough. 

Governor Wentworts: Silence, I 
say. Mistress Stavers, did I hear you 





say you’d not permit Martha to set 
foot in your house again? 

Mistress Stavers: Your Excellency 
heard right, indeed. I am sick and 
tired of her slovenly and lazy ways. 
She’s given me enough trouble to last 
a lifetime. 

GoverRNoR Wentwortu: Ah, that’s 
unfortunate, indeed, and I feel sorry 
for you, Mistress. But I'll help you 
get rid of her. I’ve just been told 
this morning by my housekeeper 
that she’s in need of a maid. I'll take 
her off your hands. She’ll have to be- 
have under the watchful eyes of Mis- 
tress Wainwright, my housekeeper. 
Knowing the child is not left without 
a home, I’m sure’ll make you sleep 
easier, won’t it? 

Mistress Stravers: Your Excellency 
is kind, indeed, and tells the very 
truth. It’d worry me much if she 
were without a home, even though 
she’s not worth a breath of thought. 
I know in your mansion she'll be well 
taken care of, and there she'll have to 
behave. 

GoveRNoR WeNtTWoRTH: Go, Martha, 
pack your belongings and I'll take 
you with me. (MarrTua runs into the 
Inn.) (To SmitH) And pray, why are 
you here, Master Smith? Good day, 
Mistress Mason; Mistress Pittman, 
my compliments. (He bows deeply, 
addressing himself to Motuy.) The 
next time we’re at warfare I'll ask 
you to lead the charge. I’m certain 
the fire from your eyes will be enough 
destruction to bring us victory. 

Mo.tiy Pirrman: Your Excellency is 
very kind. 

Smitu: Your Excellency, I want to 
bring charges of thieving against 
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this fellow, John. He stole the pears 
from my pear tree in the garden. I 
saw him with my own eyes. 

JouN: I took two pears to give them to 
Martha. They were on the ground 
and Master Smith would never have 
seen them, Your Excellency. She said 
she’d been working since dawn with- 
out time for eating. 

GoveRNOR WeEntWworTH: God feeds 
the little birds. A rich man like you, 
Master Smith, and a fine Christian, 
should not begrudge two pears to a 
child who hasn’t eaten all day. I am 
certain there are many pears left 
on the tree. 

Joun: Hundreds of ’m. The tree is just 
full, Your Excellency. 

GOVERNOR WentWwortH (70 SmirH): 
Master Smith, it would ill become 
you to bring charges of thievery 
against a child for two pears when 
you have hundreds left. (Marrna 
comes out with a small bundle under 
her arm.) Ah, there you are, little 
girl. You haven’t very much to 
carry. My compliments, Mistress 
Pittman, Mistress Mason and Mis- 
tress Stavers. (He bows to each one.) 
Come, Martha, there’ll be plenty 
to eat in my house, I warrant. (He 
walks out, Martua following as the 
curtain closes.) 


* * * 


Scene II 

SettinG: The kitchen in Governor Went- 
worth’s mansion. 

At Rise: It is three in the afternoon, 
when there is a little rest period before 
beginning work on the evening meal. 
Martna and another kitchen girl, 
ELizaBETH, are sitting on low wooden 
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stools and talking. Martua is now 
five years older —a young woman. 
She looks very lovely. Ex1zaBetu, who 
is only about 15, looks admiringly at 
her.) 

EvizaBetu: Oh, Martha, you are so 
beautiful! I wish I looked like you. 
Everybody in Portsmouth says you’re 
the prettiest girl in town. 

Martua (Smiling pleasantly): Dothey? 

EvizaBptH: Even Molly Pittman, I 
think, is jealous of you. And do you 
know, they say the Governor would 
like to marry her? 

Marrna: He can have her. 

EvizABETH: Perhaps, Martha, you’d 
like better the Governor’s son. 
(Giggles. ) 

Martua: Stop the silly chatter, *Lis- 
beth. I’ve no mind. . . 

EvizaBetu (Breaking in): Oh, Lud! 
Look! What’s that? (While Marrua 
is speaking, JOHN has come in silently 
behind them.) 

Joun: Martha! (Looks at EvizaBeru.) 
Oh, ’Lisbeth! Here, ’Lisbeth, here is 
a penny for you. I want to speak to 
Martha alone. You run along and 
see that no one comes in. 

Exuizapetu (Taking it): Oh, many 
thanks, Master John. My, but you 
look fine. Those sailor uniforms look 
nice and new. I know you'd like to 
talk to Martha alone. I'll keep a 
good lookout and warn you if some- 
one comes. 

Joun: You’re a good girl, "Lisbeth; 
thanks. I'll bring you something 
pretty when I go on my next voyage, 
to Boston — in my new boat. 

EvizaBetu: I heard you'll call it 
“Martha.” 

Joun: Yes, yes, "Lisbeth, but I want to 


ae 


speak to Martha — alone. 

Euizasetu: Oh, I’m sorry, I forgot. 
(She runs out.) 

Joun (Coming up to Martua): Martha, 
I want to speak to you about some- 
thing important. 

Martua: You know, John, you're al- 
ways welcome. 

Joun: Is that all, Martha? 

Martna: Well, I couldn’t say more 
than that, could I? 

Joun: Oh, yes, you could: much more. 
You know well enough what I’ve 
come for. 

Martna: I’ve no idea at all. 

Joun: Will you ever stop teasing, 
Martha? You know full well I’ve 
come to ask you to be my bride. 
It’s the fiftieth time I am here on 
the same errand. You know well 
enough that soon I’ll have my own 
boat and will make my own trips. 
You don’t have to work in the kithen 
forever, even if it does belong to the 
Governor. Besides, I don’t like you 
to be here. People talk. They say he 
takes money where he should not and 
other... 

Martua (Breaking in): Don’t you say 
a word against the Governor. He has 
treated me most kindly. 

Joun: I’ve little interest in the Gov- 
ernor. I’m only telling what I hear 
others say. But I am interested in 
you. You know, Martha, I’ve loved 
you ever since you worked in Mrs. 
Stavers’ Inn. Please leave this place 
and marry me. You're always put- 
ting me off. 

Martua: I’m not, John, honest I’m 
not. I think I’m too young, and so 
are you. 





boat. Just a few more months. It’ll 
bring me plenty of money. What 
more do you want? 

Martna: I still say that we are too 
young, John. Why, I’m not eighteen 
yet, and I’m not certain of my own 
mind. 

Joun: I could make it certain — quick 
enough. 

Martua: That wouldn’t be fair. There 
are many things I don’t understand 
and... 

Joun (Losing his temper and breaking 
in): You are just talking to put me 
off. 

Martna: I’m not, John. I tell you I’m 
trying to be honest with you, and 
all I ask you is to wait so that I am 
sure of myself. 

Joun: That’s but looking for excuses. 

Martua: I tell you I’m trying to be 
honest. What if I find that I made a 
mistake? Why can’t we just be good 
friends as we have been until now? 

Joun: You just like to dilly dally, 
many a girl’d be glad to have me. 

Marrna: If that is so, why do you 
come here? 

Joun: Don’t be angry, Martha. I 
didn’t mean what I said. 

Martua: I’m glad youdidn’t and... . 
(ELIzABETH comes rushing in, but 
before she has a chance to say a word, 
GovERNOR BENNING WENTWORTH 
has entered.) 

Governor WENTWORTH: Oh, I see I’m 
intruding. 

Martua (Blushing and curtseying): 
Good day, Your Excellency. Not at 
all. John is just visiting me. .. . 

Joun (Brusquely): So I was, to ask 
Martha to marry me. 


Joun: I’m not. Soon I'll have my own Governor Wentwortu: And what 
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was the pretty maid’s reply, John? 

Joun: She said she was too young and 
did not understand her own mind, 
and more such rubbish. 

Martua: It isn’t rubbish. I am too 
young and don’t know my own 
mind. 

Joun: It’s all rubbish, I say. 

GovERNOR WENTWORTH: Nay, John, 
it is not rubbish, but good sense. 
Martha is still very young, and ’tis 
not wise to take life’s most serious 
step with immature thought. 

Joun: I suppose that’s true, Your Ex- 
cellency, and I’m a fool to stay 
a-begging. (Walks out quickly, in 
anger.) 

GovERNOoR WENTWORTH: Aren’t you 
sorry, Martha, to see him leave in 
anger? 

Martaa: But I’m sincere, Your Excel- 
lency. I truly think I’m too young 
to marry. Often I don’t know what 
I really want. 

GOvERNOR WENTWoRTH: Aren’t you 
interested in any young man? You’re 
pretty enough to be courted by any 
gentleman. 

Martua (Looking down): I’m not in- 
terested in anyone. I don’t know. 
GovERNOR WENTWORTH: Well, when 
you do know, happy’ll be the man 
you'll choose. You’re a pretty girl 
indeed, and you'll be an ornament 
even in the finest mansion in the 
land, I do believe. (He laughs and 

Martna blushes as he goes out.) 

EvizaBetu: Did you hear the Gov- 
ernor? He... 

Martna: I did, but now we’ve got to 
begin work. (They both go towards 


the oven as the curtain closes.) 
- * * 
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Scene III 

Settina: It is the same room two years 
later. Martua stands in the center, 
beautifully dressed. 

At Rise: Mrs. Stavers and E.iza- 
BETH are standing at a distance. 

Marna: You breathed not a word 
of it to anyone in town? Did you? 

EvizaBeTu: I swear by the Lord I 
didn’t. 

Mrs. Sravers: I never breathed a 
word even to myself, though you 
may be certain I was itching to tell 
all the world that the little girl I 
first brought up will now be Her 
Excellency, the Governor’s wife. 

EuizaBeTtH: You are so beautiful, 
Martha, and think of it. . . . With- 
in an hour you'll be a royal Gov- 
ernor’s wife. I’ll have to address you 
as M’Lady. (She curtsies as she says 
that.) Oh! It’s like a fairy story of 
Cinderella my mother used to tell 
me when I was a little girl. 

Mrs. Stravers: Aye, you do look 
beautiful indeed, Martha, and isn’t 
the way of the world queer! You 
ought to be glad, indeed, I did not 
treat you too well. If I had, you 
might never have come into the 
Governor’s house. 

Marta: Aye, Mistress Stavers. 
There’s a silver lining even to the 
blackest cloud. 

Mrs. Stavers: Now, now Martha, re- 
member, old friends, though a little 
worn, wear best. My, but you do 
look handsome, and soon you'll be 
the wife of a Governor of the Crown. 

EizaBeru: Just like a fairy tale, I say. 
And what makes it even more ex- 
citing is it’s all a secret. An elope- 
ment by moonlight couldn’t be more 


romantic. I love romance. 
Mrs. Stavers: Everybody loves ro- 


mance, girl. (Walking around 
Martua.) You’re ready now. There’s 
nought to add. 

EvizaBETH (Impatient): La! but it 
takes long. When will they call you? 

Martua (Radiant): Soon. Don’t talk 
so loud. (She goes to the opening in 
the wall and listens for a moment. 
Voices and laughter can be heard 
through it.) 

Mrs. Stavers: The Reverend Arthur 
Brown, the most important preacher 
in all the province, will perform the 
holy rites. I saw him going in. 
(Laughing.) And Lud! Think of it, 
he believes he is there just to cele- 
brate the Governor’s birthday. 

EvizaBetH: That’s what they all 
think, all the grand company that’s 
there: Master Pepperell and Langdon 
and the others. Do you know there’s 
not a single lady among them? 

Mistress Stavers: Martha’ll be, the 
only lady. (There is heard the crashing 
of a plate.) 

Marna: Sh .. . quiet, this is the 
signal, for me! (They are all tensely 
silent.) 

Vorce or Mr. Lanepon (From the next 
room): A toast to Governor Went- 
worth on his birthday! A toast to 
the King and to the one who repre- 
sents him in his colony. 

OrnerR Voices (From the next room): 
A toast! A toast! 

Martua (Low): A toast to the day I 
have wished for most in my life. 
GOvERNOR WENTWoRTH (From nezt 
room): Gentlemen, a toast! To the 
King! (There is a sound of clinking 





glasses.) Thanks to you all. This is 
indeed an auspicious day. It is my 
birthday and ... (He pauses for 
a few seconds. Marrua is all excited.) 

Martua (Whispering): Now! Now this 
is the signal. 

GOVERNOR WENTWoRTH (From next 
room): It’s my birthday and it shall 
likewise be (Pause) my wedding day! 

Voices (From next room): What! Who? 
Who’s the fortunate lady? 

GovEeRNOR WeENtTWoRTH (From _ nezt 
room): A lady beautiful to behold. 

Voices (From next room while MarTHA 
stands tense): Who is the lucky lady? 
Who is she? Quick. 

REVEREND Browne (From nezt room): 
To marry you, Governor, will be a 
pleasant task as well as an honor. 
Who’s the fortunate lady? 

GovERNOR WentwortH (From nezt 
room): MARTHA HILTON! 

Voices (From next room): 
Martha! The kitchen. . . . 

GOVERNOR WeENtTWorRTH (From nezt 
room loud and sharp): I said Martha 
Hilton will be M’Lady the Govern- 
ess. Reverend Browne, I, the ap- 
pointed Governor and Chief Magis- 
trate of the Crown, command you to 
perform the marriage rites. (He comes 
into the kitchen. To Mantua) Come, 
Martha, come in and permit Rector 
Browne the honor of marrying us, 
and let the gentlemen of New Hamp- 
shire have the honor of seeing my 
beautiful bride. (He bows to her; she 
drops and curtsies; then he takes her 
hand and they walk out as the curtain 
closes.) 


What! 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





No Braver Soldier 


by J. C. Eleanor Bierling 


Characters 

Tuomas WHEELER, a prosperous farmer, 
dwelling on the outskirts of Concord. 

MarGaret WHEELER, his wife. 

BEN, their son, about 15. 

JONATHAN ALLSTON, a Boston cousin, 
younger than Ben. 

ABEL PoMFREY } minutemen from the 

Ezra Haywarp | neighborhood. 

Faitu Wheeler’s daughters, 12 and 

EstHErR } 10. 

LuBIn Fags, another neighbor. 

Sik Francis Montrorp \ British 

Masor Ricuarp CAMPBELL ; Officers. 

Time: 6:00 A.M. on the morning of 
April 19, 1775. 

SettrinG: The kitchen of the Wheeler farm 
which is situated to the south of Con- 
cord on the Lexington-Concord Road. 

Ar Rise: Tuomas WHEELER has just 
finished his breakfast but remains 
seated at the table, his attention fixed 
upon ABEL Pomrrey and Ezra Hay- 
WARD, who are standing in the door- 
way. Brn and JONATHAN are seated 
opposite to him, dividing their attention 
between the conversation and ihe hearty 
business of consuming porridge. Mar- 
GARET WHEELER is busy at the dresser, 
cutting large slices of bacon. She stops 
occasionally to listen to her husband’s 
words. 

WHEELER (Laying down knife and fork) : 
Everything in readiness then, Ezra? 

Ezra: Yes, Mr. Wheeler. Our minute- 


men have been hastening to the 
North Bridge in Concord these past 
two hours. 

WHEELER: How many have gone up 
already? 

Ezra: Fifteen, thereabouts. From Lin- 
coln and the environs. 

Wuee er: There should be more. Didn’t 
Prescott reach all the farms? 

Ezra: There'll be more, Mr. Wheeler, 
don’t you worry. They'll be coming 
in from the back country. 

Wuereter: How many, would you say? 

Ezra (In deep thought): Well er . 
about . . . ten or so. Wouldn’t you 
say that, Abel? 

ABEL (Removing a piece of straw from 
his mouth) : I reckon ten’s about right, 
Ezra. 

WHEELER (Reflecting and strumming on 
the table with the fingers of his right 
hand): V'll wait for them here, then. 
They'll pass this way. (Rises from his 
chair but remains close to the table.) 
You had better get to Concord as 
fast as you can, boys. I’ve been there 
and back this morning. The men are 
pouring in from Acton, Chelmsford, 
Bedford and Carlisle. Report to 
Colonel Barrett at once — he’s in 
command of the militia there — and 
see that the men obey orders without 
question. 

ABEL: Yes, sir. 

Ezra: Yes, Mr. Wheeler. (They turn to 





go, but WHEE ER calls them back.) 

WHEELER: You both have a knowledge 
of where the stores of our arms and 
ammunition are hid. Guard that 
knowledge with your life. 

Ezra: I wouldn’t let any Britisher get 
that out of me, Wheeler. 

ABEL: Nor me, either. 

WHEELER: | am sure of that. But a 
friendly warning’s not amiss. We'll 
meet at the North Bridge, then. God- 
speed! (As ABEL and Ezra go off, the 
door leading into the entryway opens 
and Faitu and EstuHer enter. Mr. 
WHEELER goes to hearth.) 

Faita and Estuer (Together): Good 
morning, Father. Good morning, 
Mother. 

Mrs. WHEELER (Who has been moving 
between dresser and fireplace much oc- 
cupied with the business of preparing 
soup in the iron kettle, hanging on the 
crane): You are tardy. The sun has 
been up this half hour. 

Farrn: We are sorry, Mother. We 
were — 

BEN (Interrupting excitedly): What ex- 
citement you missed! They should 
have been here last night, shouldn’t 
they, Jonathan! (JoNATHAN nods and 
smiles.) 

Fartn (Advancing with Estuer to the 
middle of the room): What happened? 
Why didn’t you wake us then? 

Ben (Loftily): Girls are no good in an 
emergency. You would have screamed 
when Dr. Prescott rode up to the 
door like a ghost in the moonlight. 

Fartu (Reproachfully): No, we wouldn’t. 

Ben: Yes you would, because you’re a 
girl. My, but I’m glad I’m a boy! 

Estuer (With a show of spirit): Well, if 
I was a boy I'd be a better one than 


you are and I wouldn’t plague my 
sisters. 

JONATHAN : Good. There’s an answer for 
you, Ben. 

Mr. WHEELER (Having been speaking 
to Mrs. WHEELER during this dia- 
logue, now returns to the table) : Quiet! 
Enough has been said. This is no 
time for foolish jest. Faith and Esther 
— come here! (Mr. WHEELER sits 
down in his chair and draws EstHER 
to his knee. Farru stands close to him 
at his left side. The two boys have risen 
and come over, remaining to the right 
of him. Mrs. WHEELER, with an af- 
fectionate glance at the group, goes 
out of the door.) Daughters, this is a 
grave and trying time for our coun- 
try. We have been expecting trouble, 
and it is now come upon us. Last 
night Dr. Warren sent a trusted 
courier, Mr. Paul Revere, from Bos- 
ton to give us warning that the 
Regulars are coming. Of course you 
know that their purpose is to take 
Mr. Samuel Adams and the Hon. Mr. 
Hancock prisoners, but I understand 
that they were foiled. Dr. Prescott 
tells me that Mr. Revere was able to 
reach Lexington in time to give the 
alarm, and Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Hancock are already making their 
way to Woburn. That is good news, 
but the British will now advance 
upon Concord to seize our stores of 
ammunition. 

Ben: And they will find that they are 
blocked in their designs. How I wish 
that I could see their faces when they 
discover that the cannon and powder 
have all been removed to places of 
safety! 

Mr. Wuerever: You may see more of 
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their faces than you care to before 
the sun is set. 


JONATHAN: I wish it had been my part 


to ride with Mr. Revere. It is a fine 
thing to arouse the people to their 
danger. 


Mr. Wueever: You speak a truth 


there, Jonathan. But it is also a fine 
thing to offer one’s life in protection 
of our people and that is our part. 


JoNATHAN (Wistfully): But you said 


that I could not accompany you, sir. 

Mr. Wuee er: That is true. While you 
are my guest you are under my pro- 
tection. You must abide here. As for 
Ben, he is older and I fear though I 
would, I could not keep the lad at 
home. 

Ben (Laying aside his fun-loving attitude 
and squaring his shoulders): Nay, 
Father, my place is at your side. And 
I am a man now and can shoulder 
a musket as well as any. Have I not 
trained with the minutemen these 
many months and know their oath by 
heart? 

Wueecer: And that oath? 

Ben: To hold ourselves in readiness at 
a minute’s warning with arms and 
ammunition. 

WuHeEE LER: Good. (He sets Estuer down 
and starts to rise. With a little cry 
Fartu clings to him.) 

Fartu: Oh, Father, do not go. You may 
be killed. 

Wuee cer: Hush, Faith. That does not 
sound like the courageous patriot 
such as I know you to be. Let us put 
our faith in God. Ben, bring me the 
Bible. (While Ben fetches the Bible off 
the mantel, Farru, hiding her tears in 
her handkerchief, goes back to the fire- 
place. Ester moves quickly to her 
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side to console her. Ben places the 
Bible at his mother’s place, so that 
Mr. WHEELER, in reading from it, 
faces the audience. At this point Mrs. 
WHEELER reénters the room, carrying 
a cream bucket and an armful of clean 
clothes. Seeing that her husband is 
about to read, she lays these down and, 
drawing Faitu and Estuer to her 
side, stands near the hearth, an arm 
about each. Bren, holding his father’s 
hat which he has taken from its hook, 
stands at his father’s right hand. 
JONATHAN, who has run to the window 
anticipating the arrival of the other 
minutemen, turns toward his uncle and 
remains standing in respectful atten- 
tion. WHEELER opens the Book and 
reads from the 91st Psalm — verses 1 
to 12 and verse 16. As he closes the 
Book, he looks up and sighs deeply. 
Then, taking the hat from Ben’s hand, 
he turns and faces his wife.) God 
guard you all. 

Mrs. WHEELER: And you, Thomas. 

Ben: Mother, I am going, too. 

Mrs. WHEELER: May God bring you 
back unharmed, child. 

Estuer: Father, why am I not a man? 
*Tis hard to stay at home when I 
would fight. 

JONATHAN: Think how hard it is for me, 
Esther — nearly grown to man’s es- 
tate, yet, by my uncle’s command, 
forced to stay here. 

Mr. Wueeter: You have these loved 
ones to protect, Jonathan. And that 
is no small part. Think you that you 
are capable of it? 

JONATHAN: Yes, Uncle. I will guard 
them with my life. 

Mr. WuHee ter: Spoken like a man. I 
leave them in your care. And now, 


Esther, remember, a woman’s place 
is home. Keep it and your heart 
above reproach. The sanctity of our 
homes and the liberty of our land 
are the things we are giving our lives 
for. (They move quickly to the door. 
Here WHEELER pauses, his gaze fixed 
on the Ridge yonder.) Nowhere in 
sight, Margaret. But I cannot wait. 
My mind is beset with anxieties for 
the men at Concord. Should the 
others pass this way, hurry them on 
to the Old North Bridge. And now 
we're off. (Mrs. WHEELER remains 
at the door until they are out of sight. 
She stands erect, her lips moving pray- 
erfully. Farru stands at her mother’s 
side, endeavoring to be as courageous. 
But Estuer and JONATHAN kneel on 
the bench at the window, waving hand- 
kerchief and cap.) 

Mrs. WHEELER: Come, let us close the 
door. The air is yet chill at this early 
hour. Faith, your porringers stand 
on the hearthstone yet. "Twill be a 
mercy if the food is fit to eat. 

Faitu: Mother, I could not eat. 

Mrs. WHEELER: You need the strength 
for the work that lies before us. 
Esther, bring the syrup. You may 
both sit here on the settle before the 
fire if you like. (Farrn and EstHer 
begin on their porridge.) Now to list 
the things we have yet to do. Butter 
to churn, this hearth to sweep, wool 
to card and the soup to finish. Yes, 
we must have hot soup for the men’s 
return. And hot water for the wounded. 
Jonathan, that is what you can do 
now. Draw water and bring in more 
logs. Pile them here. (Indicates a 
place to the left of the fireplace, where 
some few yet remain.) 





JONATHAN: That I will, Aunt Margaret. 
(He goes out.) 

EstHer (Anziously): Mother, do you 
fear the Redcoats coming? Will they 
search our house? 

Mrs. WHEELER: It is not unlikely. But 
we have naught to fear. Your father 
has seen to it that the hidden stores 
of arms and ammunition are nowhere 
near. We will treat the British cour- 
teously if they come and save our 
selves unpleasant treatment in re- 
turn. 

Farru: Hark! I hear the sound of cart- 
wheels now. 

Mrs. WHEELER: They will not come in 
carts, Faith. (But they listen anxiously 
as the sound of creaking wagon wheels 
draws nearer. Mrs. WHEELER goes to 
the door and, throwing it open, gasps in 
astonishment.) Why Lubin Fales! Why 
aren’t you at Concord? 

Fars (Standing on the steps and gazing 
at Mrs. WHEELER sheepishly): I 
couldn’t, ma’am, till I got these hid. 

Mrs. WHEELER: These? And what may 
these be? 

Fass: Muskets, ma’am, and powder. 
Such as were took out of Concord 
Saturday last. 

Mrs. WHEELER: But they were in your 
care, Lubin. Why haven’t you hidden 
them? 

Faxes: No, ma’am, I couldn’t a-done 
that. What with Sarie sick abed and 
a dozen younguns dragging at my 
heels and the cattle gone astray 
and — 

Mrs. WHEELER: Stop! Methinks you 
are a fool, Lubin, or worse. To bring 
this load of ammunition over the 
roads in broad daylight and the 

British almost upon us. Do you want 
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to be seized and all this lost? 

Fags: It’s but a few muskets, ma’am, 
and a handful of powder. 

Mrs. WHEELER: Everything is precious 
in the eyes of the militia. Think of 
our poorly armed men as pitted 
against the British well-armed troops! 

Fates: I couldn’t a-left these with 
Sarie, ma’am, and me gone to the 
wars. 

Mrs. WHEELER: But you would bring 
suspicion upon the house of a good 
neighbor. And Mr. Wheeler has ever 
befriended you. (FaLEs stands there 
miserably, twisting his cap in his 
hands.) Well! don’t stand there gap- 
ing. Bring them in. I’m all out of 
patience with you and have no words 
to speak my mind. (JoNATHAN, hav- 
ing carried in several logs during this 
interval and stacked them close to the 
wall, now looks on in deep concern. 
Farrn and Estuer have been peering 
around the back of the settle.) Lend 
your shoulder to this task, Jonathan, 
that it may be done the more quickly. 
Now to find a place for them. (As 
JONATHAN follows Faxes out, Mrs. 
WHEELER goes to the table, deep dis- 
tress visible in every feature. Suddenly 
her hand touches the Bible and she rests 
it there. Then an expression of quiet 
strength supersedes the look of anxiety. 
She remains standing thus until Jona- 
THAN and Fates bring in the few 
muskets and the powder keg and lay 
them down; then she turns around.) 
I have been over hasty, Lubin. You 
must forgive me. Leave these in our 
care and go to Concord, now. But 
wait (As Lusi starts to go) — take 
this to Sarah. She has been ailing 
over-long and this will give her 


strength. (Goes to the kettle and dips 
out hot soup into a pewter jug which 
she hands to Lubin.) 

Fates: Thank ye, ma’am. She’ll be 
that pleased — and I’ll be goin’ now. 
(Touches his cap and goes out.) 

Mrs. WHEELER (Turning to JONATHAN): 
Now, where to hide these! 

JONATHAN: That is what I’ve been try- 
ing to figure out, Aunt. Could I hide 
them in the wood shed or bury them 
in the garden? 

Mrs. WueEEter: Nay, Jonathan. That 
is the first place they would search. 
We must think of something better. 

EstuEerR (Who has been darting about 
now discovers open spaces behind the 
wood pile): Jonathan, here is a place. 
The muskets will fit behind these 
logs nicely. (Mrs. WHEELER and 
JONATHAN exchange a look of relief. 
Fartu, unnoticed, slips out.) 

Mrs. WHEE er: It might do, indeed. 

Estuer: And we can pull the settle up 
close to the logs. See. (She attempts to 
shove the settle forward.) 

JONATHAN (With a show of amusement) : 
Think you they could not move that 
if they had a mind to, Esther? 

Estuer (Taken aback): Well — (Claps 
her hands in delight as a new inspira- 
tion comes to her) I will feign illness 
and will lie upon the settle, and no 
gentleman will dare to move it then. 

Mrs. Wueeter: Little do you know 
what gentlemen will do in time of 
war, Esther. Furthermore, I would 
not permit you to feign illness and 
act a lie. (Estumr, disheartened at her 
mother’s words, walks over to the win- 
dow and gazes out disconsolately. Mrs. 
WHEELER and JONATHAN converse in 
a low tone as they stuff the muskets 


behind the logs. The door opens and 
Farrtu enters, burdened with two heavy 
quilts.) 

Fartu: Could you conceal the muskets 
under these, Mother? 

Mrs. WHEELER (A little impatiently) : 
Of course not, Faith. But don’t look 
so distressed. Here, pile them on the 
settle. (Farru lays the quilts down, 
and JONATHAN and the two women 
push the settle around with its back 
close to the logs, completely concealing 
the wood pile.) 

EstueEr (Jn great agitation): Jonathan! 
(She beckons JONATHAN to come to her 
and, as soon as he reaches her side, 
directs his attention to the garden. He 
looks out, then nods in great ex- 
citement.) 

JONATHAN: Yes, British officers, two of 
them. And they are turning in here. 
(They gaze at each other in great con- 
sternation, then EstHer, with re- 
newed spirit, jumps from the bench and 
runs across the room to the woodshed. 
She opens the door and disappears.) 

Mrs. WHEELER (Turning around): You 
said British officers, Jonathan? 

JONATHAN: Yes, Aunt Margaret. They 
have dismounted and are coming 
toward the front door. But have no 
fear, I will take care of you. 

Mrs. WHEELER (Her gaze resting on the 
keg of powder): We have forgotten 
that. Here, Jonathan, help me to 
lift it on the settle. We will make use 
of Faith’s quilts, after all. But they 
will see it. (They place the keg on the 
settle and cover it with the quilts.) Now, 
Faith, be at your churning. Keep 
your hands busy and make no outcry 
when the men come in. (A loud 
rapping is heard at the front of the 





house.) 

JONATHAN: Shall I let them in, Aunt 
Margaret? 

Mrs. WuHee ter: Let them rap again. 
I must have time to think. (Glances 
around suddenly.) Where is Esther? 
Where has the child gone now? (The 
door of the woodshed is pushed open 
and Esther leans, half-fainting, against 
it.) 

EstHer: Mother, come quickly. My 
foot! The axe — 

Fartu: Oh, Esther (Puts her hand to her 
mouth in consternation.) 

JONATHAN: You are hurt. (JONATHAN 
and Mrs. WHEELER rush to her aid 
and half carry her to the settle. The 
blood is visible from a gash in her foot. 
In the face of an emergency, Farru 
suddenly becomes as courageous as her 
mother. Folding one of the quilts over 
the powder keg to act as a pillow, she 
then spreads the other across the back 
and seat, and assists the others in lay- 
ing EstHER upon it. Mrs. WHEELER 
gently draws off slipper and stocking. 
Rapping is heard now at kitchen door.) 

Mrs. WHEELER: Cold water, Faith — 
and those cloths — see, lying there. 
(Glancing at the others) Courage. (In 
the face of EstHER’s noble act, no signs 
of nervousness or fear are visible in 
their faces. Faitn remains holding 
Estuer’s hand, her head high, ready 
to face a firing squad, if need be. 
JONATHAN hastens to the fireplace and, 
pulling down an old musket, stands 
near the dresser, holding it tightly. 
Mrs. WHEELER busies herself, in the 
act of bathing the wound.) Come in. 
(The door is thrown open and two 
officers of the British Army enter.) 
How may I serve you, sirs? 
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Montrorp: We are under orders, Ma- 
dam, to search this house. 

Mrs. Wueeter: The house may be 
searched. I ask your pardon for not 
being able to rise. As you see, we are 
in great distress. 

Montrorp (Courteously): An accident, 
Madam? 

Mrs. WHEELER: My daughter has cut 
her foot. 

Montrorp (Advancing): Permit me to 
look at it. I have a knowledge of the 
science of medicine. (He waits for 
her consent and, at her nod, quietly 
probes the wound.) 

EstaHer (Wincing, holds her handker- 
chief to her lips and grips Fartu’s 
hand with her own): Oh, please, sir! 

Montrorp: The wound is not deep, and 
no arteries severed. It is a clean cut 
and should heal quickly. 

Mrs. WueEeE.er: The Lord be praised 
for that. Thank you, sir, for your 
kindness. 

Montrorp (Bowing): It is a pleasure to 
serve you— (looking at EstHER) and 
the young lady is a gallant soldier — 
an honor to any — (Pauses, as if 
searching for words) army. (Jona- 
THAN’S hand tightens on the musket 
and he takes a step forward.) No 
offense there, lad. Put up your 
musket. If the men in the Colonial 
militia are as brave a force as you, 
we may have need to look to our 
guns. (Turning to CAMPBELL) Major, 
search the house. (Bowing to Mrs. 
WueEELER) Madam, we will return in 
a moment. (Mrs. WHEELER indicates 
to Mason CAMPBELL the door at the 
left, and MontForD goes out the door 
leading to the shed. There is no word 
from the others left in the room. Mrs. 
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WHEELER bandages the foot. Farru 
tries to make her sister more com- 
fortable. JONATHAN retains his posi- 
tion near the dresser. MONTFORD re- 
turns first and, taking his position near 
the door leading outside, waits until 
CAMPBELL returns.) Madam, I crave 
your pardon for disturbing you in 
this distressing time. Were it not for 
Major Pitcairn’s orders, I would not 
have troubled you. I thank you for 
your courtesy and bid you good day. 

Mrs. WHEELER: Good day, sir. (The 
two officers go out. The group in the 
room relax in utter relief and Mrs. 
WHEELER, noticing JONATHAN’S face, 
laughs.) Jonathan, your face is a 
picture. 

JONATHAN: Had they made any other 
remark about our Militia or Dr. 
Warren or Mr. Adams, or advanced 
to the woodpile, I would have run 
them through. (He shows them a long 
butchering knife he has hidden under 
the herbs on the dresser, and they all 
laugh heartily. Laying down his mus- 
ket, he runs to the door and listens to the 
retreating hoof beats. Suddenly his face 
brightens.) Listen! 

Fartn: The Fife and Drum!! (The 
strains of “Yankee Doodle” come from 
afar.) 

JONATHAN: The air the Redcoats taunt 
us with in Boston. But they'll live 
to rue the day for that. 

Mrs. Wueeter: Yankee Doodle — 
our men — Concord. Through sacri- 
fice, liberty shall come to this land 
and, with the help of God, we shall 
be free. (They all lift their faces rever- 
ently as the curtain goes down.) 


THE END 


The Shady Shadows 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Nip, a girl. 
Tuck, her brother. 
Nip’s SHapow. 
Tuck’s SHADOW. 
MOL Ly, a maid. 
Voice or A Rapio SINGER. 
Scene I 

SettinG: Nrp and Tuck’s bedroom. 

At Rise: Nip and Tuck are studying 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, “My 
Shadow.” They are just finishing re- 
citing it, in singsong fashion. 

Nip and Tuck: 

One morning very early before the 
sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on 
every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow like an 
arrant sleepyhead, 

Had stayed at home behind me and 
was fast asleep in bed. 

Nip: Now that we have learned it, what 
are we going to do with it? I can see 
some excuse for learning multiplica- 
tion tables, because, after all, we 
must know them to do long division 
and interest problems. But what use 
can we ever make of poetry? 

Tuck: I’m sure I don’t know. When I 
grow up to be an inventor, maybe 
I'll invent some uses for poetry. Per- 
haps I could rig up a new-fashioned 
restaurant — something like an au- 
tomat. We could call it Poetical-Mat 
and the customers would have to 


recite a verse or two before they 
could get anything to eat. 

Nip: That would be fun. “Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star” might buy a 
sandwich, and “The Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe” might be the 
price of a glass of milk. 

Tuck: Ice cream and pie would be more 
expensive — something like “The 
Children’s Hour” or “Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod” for those. 

Nip: You'll be a second Thomas Edison 
if you ever work out that idea, Tuck. 
But if we are going to get credit for 
this poem on Monday, we had better 
go over it again. 

Nip: “But what can be the use of him 
is more than I can see!”’ There is 
something for you to invent, Tuck. 
A use for shadows! 

Tuck: I can think of plenty of uses for 
them, if I could just invent a way to 
catch them. 

Nip: What, for instance? 

Tuck: Make them work for us, of 
course. They could do all our geog- 
raphy and arithmetic and spelling; 
and yours could wash the dishes, and 
mine could rake the yard and shovel 
snow in the winter time. 

Nip: And go to the dentist and take 
castor oil — 

Tuck: Maybe I could fix it so we could 
eat the green apples and they could 
get the stomach ache. 

Nip: You'd have to be terribly clever 
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for that, Tuck, but I guess you 
could do it if you put your mind to 
it. 


Tuck: Sure I could, if I had plenty of 
time. 

Nip: Wouldn’t that be wonderful? Oh, 
Tuck, let’s try to think of a way to 
catch shadows. Tomorrow we have a 
test in history and it would be grand 
to get the shadows to learn all the 
dates. 

Tuck: And Father wants me to clean 
the garage this afternoon. That 
would be a good job for the shadows. 
Then I could go to the “Y.” 

Nip: Think hard, Tuck. 

Tuck: I am thinking. You better think 
too. You might get an idea — ac- 
cidentally or something. 

Nip: We could set a shadow-trap. 

Tuck: What’s that? 

Nip: A trap to catch shadows, of course. 
We'd have to catch them alive, you 
know. 

Tuck: What would we use for bait? 

Nip: I don’t know. What do shadows 
like best? 

Tuck: Light. You must have light to 
catch a shadow. 

Nip: But we need something to hold 
them fast after we get them. 

Tuck: Hold them fast! Hold them 
fast! I’ve got it, Nip, I’ve got it! 

Nip: Got what? 

Tuck: A way to hold them fast. 

Nip: How? 

Tuck: Remember when you broke 
your little chair last week? 

Nip: Yes, but — 

Tuck: And I fixed it with Hold Fast 
Glue! 

Nip: Tuck, you are marvellous! 

Tuck: And there’s almost a whole 


bottle left. See — (Gets bottle of glue 
from desk drawer.) Now all we need 
to do is smear the glue on this 
screen, put a light behind it, and 
when the shadows come out they 
will stick fast to the screen. Then 
we'll have them at our mercy. 

Nip: What shall we do with them? 

Tuck: Make them promise they’ll do 
everything we say before we pull 
them loose. 

Nip: That’s perfect. Come on, give me 
a brush. 

Tuck: You smear half of the screen 
and I’ll attend to the other half. Be 
sure to get it on good and thick. 
(Children smear glue on reverse side 
of screen.) Won’t the shadows be sur- 
prised when they can’t get away 
from the screen? 

Nip: They'll think they’ve walked into 
some flypaper. (Finishing screen.) 
Tuck: Now, we’ll set the desk light 
on the floor behind the screen and, 
when we walk near the light, our 
shadows will appear. (Set the light on 
floor behind screen. They walk to wall 
socket, turn on light and move behind 
the screen. The SHADOWS enter center 
so that their shadows are reflected on 
the screen instead of the actual shadows 
of Nip and Tuck. As soon as the shad- 
ows are visible, Nip and Tuck run 

out in front of the screen.) 

SHapows (Struggling madly): Help! 
Help! Let us out! We’re stuck! 

Nip: It worked! It worked! 

Tuck: Naturally it worked. See, they 
can’t possibly get loose. 

Suapows: Nip! Tuck! Help! Police! 
Fire! Murder! Help! 

Nip: Sh! You'll arouse the neighbors. 

Tuck: And Mother and Father, too. 


Tuck-SHapow: You let us go, you 
great big bully! Get us out of here, 
or Pi — Pll — 

Tuck: Now, now! No threats if you 
please, Mr. Shadow. You must be 
more polite. 

Nip-SHapow: You horrible children. 
I’m going to tell your mother. I 
hope she puts you to bed and feeds 
you on bread and water for the rest 
of your lives. 

Nip: I’m afraid you’d get awfully 
thin, Shadow, for you depend on us, 
you know, for your very existence. 

Tuck-Suapow: Why did you play this 
sticky trick on us? 

Tuck: We had our reasons. 

Tuck-SHapow: Well, what are they? 

Tuck: You mean you are ready to 
listen to reason? 

Tuck-SHapow: Yes. 

Nip: And you too, my little Shadow? 

Nip-SHapow: Yes, but hurry. This 
glue is getting in my hair. 

Tuck: Do you really want us to set 
you loose? 

Tuck-Suapow: Certainly. If you think 
it is any fun to be stuck fast to this 
screen, you try it. 

Nip: Are you willing to do us a few 
favors? 

Nip-Suavow: Anything. 

Tuck: Anything? 

Tuck-SHapow: Yes, anything to get 
out of this mess. 

Tuck: Even to taking castor oil? 

Nip: And standing for hours to have 
dresses tried on? 

Suapows: Yes. 

Tuck: All right, then. We'll set you 
free. But first you must promise to 
do all our work for us today so that 
we can have the time for ourselves. 





Do you promise? 

Suapows: We do. 

Tuck: Well, first there is the garage to 
be cleaned. Then, the yard must be 
raked and the hedge trimmed. Dad 
is very particular about the hedge. 
Be sure to get it straight. After that 
you better have a look at my arith- 
metic for Monday and there is a 
composition to be written about 
“How I Spent Saturday.” Be sure 
to leave a margin and put in a lot of 
commas and apostrophes. Miss Col- 
lins is a Holy Terror on punctuation. 
If you have time after that, you 
might sort out the old magazines 
and newspapers in the cellar. I was 
supposed to do that this morning, 
but I’ve been too busy. 

Tucx-Suapow: Is that all? 

Tuck: Yes, unless you have time to 
take the wash over to Mrs. Reilly. 
Mother likes to send it to her on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Nip: My bureau drawers are in an 
awful mess, and my blue sweater 
needs mending. I tore a hole this big 
in it yesterday. The living room 
hasn’t been’ dusted and I’m sup- 
posed to return a book to the library 
for Mother. Be sure to practice my 
piano lesson a full hour and a quarter 
or I won’t be allowed to go to the 
movies next week, and be careful 
about lifting your wrist. I’m always 
dropping mine. Mr. Totino is wild. 
You'll find my school books here on 
the desk and take extra pains with 
the history, because we’re having a 
test on Monday. 

Nip-Snapow: Do you mean you want 
us to do all that work this after- 
noon? 
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Tuck: Unless you prefer the screen. 

Nrp-SHapow: But — 

Tuck-Snapow: You villains! 

Nip: Stick to your promise — or stick 
to the screen. It makes no difference 


to us. 

Tuck: Do you promise? 

Suapows (Reluctantly): Yes. 

Nip: On your word of honor? 

SHapows: On our honor. 

Tuck: Criss cross your heart? 

Nip: And hope to die? 

SHapows: Criss cross our hearts and 
hope to die. 

Tuck: Come on, Nip, let’s pull ’em 
loose. (They catch hold of the Suav- 
ows’ outside hands and pull. There 
is a tearing sound and suddenly the 
SHapows are released.) 

Nip-Suapow: Where are you going? 

Nip: I’m going for a bicycle ride, and 
then, maybe to the movies. 

Tuck: I’m going to the “ Y” for a swim 
and then Fred Frey’s going to show 
me his new boat. 

Nip-SHapow (Half crying): I want to 
go with you. 

Nip: Not today. You’re going to stay 
right here and be useful. 

Tucx-SuHapow (ToN1p-SHapow) :Don’t 
let them see you cry. (To children) 
Hurry if you’re going. 

Tuck: Goodbye and good luck to you. 

Nip: Goodbye and don’t forget my 
sweater. (Exit Nip and Tucx.) 

Nip-SHapow (Crying): Oh, this is 
dreadful. Why should they treat us 
like this? We never did anything to 
them. 

Tuck-SHapow: I guess we have led an 
idle life, but who ever heard of 
shadows working? 

Nip-SHapow: I’ve heard of people 


working themselves to a shadow, 
but I never really saw anyone do it. 

Tuck-Snapow: Neither did I. But Nip 
and Tuck will be sorry. They forgot 
something. 

Nip-Suapow: What? 

Tuck-SHapow: They forgot that since 
we are their shadows we must be as 
smart as they are. If Tuck is an in- 
ventor, so am I. We know a few 
tricks ourselves. 

Nip-Suapow: That’s so. But what 
tricks do we know? Good ones, I 
mean? Good enough to make Nip 
and Tuck wish they had never 
caught us? 

Tucx-Suapow: I have several up my 
sleeve. And if you'll stop crying and 
come along with me to the garage, 
I'll elucidate my cryptic utterance! 

CURTAIN 
* * x 
Scene II 

Serrine: Same as Scene I. 

At Rise: The SHapows are seated at a 
small table in the act of finishing their 
supper. They wear pajamas and 
bathrobes. 

Nrip-SHapow: Wasn’t that delicious 
ice cream? 

Tuck-SuHapow: And that coconut cake! 
Ummmmmm! 

Nip-SHapow: I would never have 
dreamed the difference it makes in 
the flavor of food — eating it first 
hand, I mean, instead of letting Nip 
and Tuck do the actual tasting. 

Tuck-SHapow: Everything tasted so 
good because we were hungry. Cut- 
ting that hedge gave me an enormous 
appetite. 

Nrp-SHapow: Well, we’ve eaten every- 
thing but the dishes, and all our 








work is finished, so we might as well 
go to bed. I’m tired. 

Tuck-Snapow: I have a little matter 
to attend to first. 

Nip-SHapow: What? I thought you 
had finished all your work. 

Tuck-SHapow: So I did, but this is 
pure pleasure. A little invention of 
my own. (He begins to do mysterious 
things with the light fixtures.) 

Nip-SHapow: What are you doing? 

Tuck-Suapow: Making the world safe 
for democracy — for the democracy 
of us shadows, I mean. 

Nip-Suapow: I don’t understand. 

Tuck-SHapow: You will. Wait and 
see. Listen — here they come. Quick, 
sit down at the table. (They run to 
the table. Nip and Tuck, bedraggled 
and dead tired, enter right.) 

Nip: Hello. Did you finish all the work? 

Nip-SHapow (Glancing at the empty 
dishes): Yes, we've finished every- 
thing. 

Tuck: So I see, if you mean food, and 
we are nearly starved. 

Nip: I'll ring and ask Molly to bring 
us some supper. 

Tuck-SHapow: You can’t, or rather, 
you can, but she won’t. You see, she 
thinks you have had your supper so 
she won’t bring you any more. She’ll 
think it will make you sick. 

Tuck: But she certainly knew you 
weren’t us. You are black. 

Tuck-SHapow: Black looks white to 
some people. We might look black 
to you but that is because you know 
we are your shadows. When you 
went away and left us here alone, 
we appeared to be you. No one 
noticed any difference. 

Nip-SHapow: And we had an extra 


piece of cake for supper because your 
mother said we had done our work 
so well. 

Tuckx-SHapow: By the way, your 
father gave me fifty cents for cutting 
the hedge. 

Tuck: Good! Where is it? Give it to 
me. 

Tuck-SHapow: It was my money. I 
earned it, but shadows have no use 
for money so I gave it to the boy 
next door. 

Tuck: You gave it away! (Moaning) 
He gave my fifty cents to Billy 
Bates! 

Nip: Well, I must have something to 
eat. I’m starving. (Rings bell and 
moves left stage. Calls) Molly. 

Voice OFFSTAGE: Yes, Miss Nip? 

Nip: Will you please get Tuck and me 
a glass of milk and a sandwich, 
Molly? 

Mo uty: Indeed, and I'll do no such 
thing. You children have done noth- 
ing but eat all afternoon . . . and 
such a supper as you had! 

Tuck: But, Molly! 

Mo uty: No buts, young man. Your 
mother has just discovered that the 
whole bottom layer has been eaten 
out of her candy box. And when 
your father finds that there is no 
apple pie for his dinner, I’d hate to 
be in your shoes. Take my advice, 
you rascals, and get to bed before 
your parents come upstairs. 

Tuck: You villains! You’ve got us into 
a pretty mess. 

Nip: Father is always in a temper when 
there’s no pie for dinner. 

Nip-Suapow: We're sorry, but we had 
to keep up our strength to accom- 
plish all that work. 
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Tuck-Suapow: And it’s finished, too, 








every bit of it. 

Nip: That’s the first good news you’ve 
told us. 

Tuck: Come on, Nip, let’s get ready 
for bed. We won’t mind being hungry 
while we are asleep, and in the morn- 
ing we'll eat enough to make up for 
this. (Exit Nip and Tuck. As soon 
as they leave, the Suapows, with much 
giggling hop into bed.) 

Tuck (Offstage): Who’s been using this 
toothpaste? 

Tuck-SHapow: We have. We didn’t 
care very much for it either. After 
this, you better get peppermint. 

Nip: And there’s no hot water. 

Nrp-SHapow: Of course not. We were 
terribly dirty, and we each took a 
bath before supper. 

Tuck: Where are my bedroom slippers? 

Tuck-SuHapow: In here — under my 
bed. 

Tuck (Entering): Your bed! Why, you 
— Nip, they’re in our beds! 

Nip (Entering): Make them get out 
right away. I’m nearly dead. 

Tuck: Get out of there right away, or 
I'll knock you out. 

Tuck-SHapow: All right — knock me 
out. But I'll yell like an Indian and 
then your father and mother will 
probably come up to see what is the 
matter. 

Nip: And I wish they would. They’d 
make you get out soon enough. 

Nrp-Snapow: And what would they 
do to you for eating the candy and 
the pie? 

Tuck-Suapow: And someone broke a 
window over at the Bates place. 
Mr. Bates thinks it was Tuck, ’cause 

I heard your father say he’d attend 


to you the first thing in the morning. 

I guess he’d do it tonight if you 

made any disturbance. 

Tuck (In despair): Oh, my goodness! 
Nip, these shadows have ruined us. 
They’ve got us into more trouble in 
one day than we can get out of in a 
week. 

Nip-SuHapow: I guess it will take a 
couple of weeks because I’m not very 
good at washing dishes, and I’m 
afraid I broke a lot of them. Your 
mother is going to be terribly an- 
noyed when she finds her big blue 
platter is gone. 

Nip: Not the willow pattern! 

Nip-SHapow: I guess that’s what you 
call it. I didn’t ask anybody. I just 
swept the pieces under the range! 

Nip: Under the range! (Beginning to 
ery) Oh, Tuck, Mother said last week 
I'd have to pay for every dish I 
broke, and that platter cost a fortune. 
I know it did. And it’s all your fault 
for getting these awful creatures here. 

Tuck: My fault! You were as keen 
about it as I was. Do you suppose 
I’m going to enjoy that broken win- 
dow business? 

Nip: Well, get rid of them. Make them 
get out of our beds. 

SHapows (Quoting from poem): “‘He’s 
always there before me when I jump 
into my bed.” 

Tuck: Well, you won’t be there long. 
I'll fix you. I'll turn out the light. 
Then where will you be? 

Tuckx-Suapow: I couldn’t guess. Where 
will we be when you turn out the 
light, that is, if you can turn it out? 

Tuck: What do you mean — if I can 
turn it out? 

Tuck-SHapow: I mean you can’t! 








(Tuck runs to light switch, turns it 
and nothing happens.) 

Tuck: Great jumping grasshoppers! 
Nip, I can’t turn it out! He’s mon- 
keyed with the switch. 

Tuckx-SHapow: You forget I am in- 
ventor like yourself. Wasn’t it clever 
of me? 

Tuck: Jerusalem! Nip, we can’t get 
rid of them! I can’t turn out the 
light. 

Nip: Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Why did we 
ever get into this mess? 

Tuck: What are we going to do? 

Nip: We can’t have them here forever 
— breaking dishes, and eating candy 
and ruining our lives. (Loud snores 
from the Shadows.) 

Tuck (Shaking them): Listen, you, will 
you go away peaceably? (More snores.) 

Nip (Stamping her foot): Go away, you 
hateful black things. (Snores.) 

Tuck-SHapow (Between snores): You 
must be more polite. 

Tuck: Why have you treated us like 
this? 

Nrp-SHapow: We had our reasons. 

Nip: Let’s hear them. 

Tuck-SHapow (Sitting up): You mean 
you are willing to listen to reason? 

Nip and Tuck: Yes. 

Tuck-Snapow: Are you willing to prom- 
ise anything we ask? 

Born: Yes. 

Nip-SHapow: Anything? 

Boru: Anything. 

Tuck-Suapow: Then promise never, 
never, never to set any more shadow 
traps. 

Boru: We promise. 

Tuck-SHapow (Jumping out of bed): 
Criss cross your hearts and hope to 


die. 

Boru: Criss cross our hearts and hope 
to die! 

Nrp-SHapow: All right. Fix the lights, 
Mr. Inventor. (Tuck-SHapow fizes 
light.) 

Tuck-SHapow: It’s all right now. You 
can turn it off. 

Tuck: Thanks, Brother Shadow, you 
are a better inventor than I am. 
(Shadows move behind screen where 
their silhouettes are visible.) 

Nrp-SHapow: But this isn’t the last of 
us. (Quoting) “He stays so close 
beside me, he’s a coward you can 
see; I'd think shame to stick to 
nursie the way that shadow sticks 
to me!” 

Nip: Oh, dear! It will make me nervous 
to see you. 

Tuck-SHapow: Don’t worry, we won't 
trouble you again. We’ll just be play- 
mates as we were before. 

Tuck: Here goes the light — good-bye! 

Suapows: Good-bye! (The lights go out, 
the shadows disappear and when the 
lights come on again, Nip and Tuck 
are in bed.) 

Nip: What a day! 

Tuck: And what a tomorrow if all those 
shadows said was true! 

Nip: Turn on the radio a minute. 
Maybe a good song would sooth our 
minds. (Tuck turns on the radio.) 

Announcer: The Lullaby Lady from 
Lullaby Lane will sing an old favor- 
ite. (Voice begins to sing — “I had a 
little shadow.” Nip and Tuck groan 
as they each throw a bedroom slipper at 
the radio. Curtains fall.) 


THE END 
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Hans, Who Made the Princess Laugh 


by Elsi Rowland 


Characters 

HENRIK, a farmer. 

NiLs SNEEDORFF, another farmer. 

Marta, who sells eggs. 

Fru Beek, a housewife. 

JoHAN KOE Luar, the schoolmaster. 

Hans Strruu, the hero. 

PEDER JEssON, a soldier. 

GERTRUDE, the Palace cook. 

A PaGE. 

Tue Farry GopMOTHER OF THE PRIN- 
CBSS. 

A SrRBET SWEEPER. 

Princess DaGMaR. 

Her ATTENDANT. 

TOWNSPEOPLE, ETC. 

Oscar, the dog. 

Scene I 
Sertine: A market place, a scene of 
bustle and animation. 
At Ruse: Everyone is calling his wares 
at the same time. 
Henrik: Apples! Grapes! Greens! Wa- 
tercress! 
Marta: Eggs! Fresh eggs! A krone a 
dozen! Fine ripe cheeses! 
Nits: Pigs for sale! Pigs for sale! As 
pretty little porkers as you ever saw. 
(Fru Besx stops to examine the pigs.) 
Fru Baek: Those pigs are nicely fatted, 
Nils. They should bring a good price. 
Nits: I hope to sell one of them, at 
least, to the cook at the Palace. Ev- 
ery market day she comes out to buy. 
She will be here soon. 

Marta: She always buys her eggs from 


me. I have some saved for her, all 
laid by my good hen, Juliana. (Enter 
Hans with a basket on his arm. He is 
a witless-looking boy, wearing a red 
wig.) 

Hans: Fesh frish! Fesh frish! (To Fru 
Beek) Would you like some frish? 
Fru Beek: Let me see what you have. 
Hans: I caught them all this morning. 
This pretty one I’m saving for the 
Princess. (They continue in panto- 
mime. A soldier has entered. He stops 

by the schoolmaster.) 

Peper (70 Jonan KoE.iEr): Can you 
direct me to the Palace? 

Jouan (Not looking up): The Palace is 
yonder. 

Peper: How everything has changed! 

Jouan (Closing his book) : Indeed it has. 
Nothing is as it used to be. 

Peper: I have been away a longtime. 
Tell me what has happened. 

Jouan: Last year the old King died. 
His daughter, the Princess Dagmar, 
was heir to the throne. Since her 
father’s death, she has done nothing 
but weep, the livelong day. 

Maria (Who has been listening): And 
most of the night, too. 

Peper: But doesn’t her grief grow less 
with time? 

Jouan: On the contrary, it seems to 
grow more. 

Nits: The country is going to rack and 
ruin while she mops her eyes. But 
here comes the Palace cook. Now the 








day’s business can begin. (Enter 
GERTRUDE.) 

GERTRUDE: Good morning, everyone. 
What have you to sell today? 

Henrik: Fresh greens, Fru Gertrude. 
So fresh and tender that they melt in 
your mouth. 

GERTRUDE (Laughs): If they melt in 
my mouth, Henrik, as fast as the 
truth melts in yours, they will be 
good indeed. Let me have that 
bunch. (Pantomime of buying. Over 
her shoulder to Marita) Have you my 
eggs, Maria? 

Marta: Yes, indeed. You’ve no idea 
how proud Juliana is to lay eggs for 
the Palace folk. (GrRTRUDE buys the 
eggs.) 

Nuss: Fru Gertrude, will you look at 
these pretty little pigs? This one, 
now, most toothsome he would be, 
roasted and with an apple in his 
mouth. 

GERTRUDE: Let me see him, Nils. Why 
yes, I think that I must have that 
little pig. Will you take him around 
to the kitchen entrance of the Palace? 

Nuss: With pleasure! (Exit Nixs carry- 
ing the pig.) 

Hans: Fesh frish! Fesh frish! 
GERTRUDE: Come here, boy. What 
have you? Are they nice and fresh? 
Hans: Caught this morning. This 
pretty one I saved for the Princess. 

Will you take it to her, please? 

GERTRUDE: Alas, boy! The Princess 
will not look at even the finest food. 
Great sorrow is upon her and has 
been for many a day. She weeps all 
day long, and nothing can cheer her. 

Maria: The poor, dear Princess! 

GERTRUDE: Since her father, the King, 
died, her grief has never ceased. 


Day by day she grows thinner and 
whiter. If she cannot be made to 
smile soon and forget her grief, she 
too will die. 

Maria: An evil spell has been put upon 
her, I do believe. 

GERTRUDE: For a week now the Min- 
isters have met. I hear that they 
have come to a decision and that an 
important announcement is to be 
made today. 

Jouan: That will be worth hearing. 

GERTRUDE: I must get back to my 
kitchen. Don’t forget my eggs next 
week, Maria. 

Maria: Never fear, Gertrude. Juliana 
will not desert you. (Exit GERTRUDE. 
Enter Nuss.) 

Henrik: Nils, there is news! Gertrude 
says that a proclamation is to be 
made today. 

Nuts: What about? 

Maaria: It concerns the Princess. 

Henrik: Here comes the herald now. 
(A PaGE appears on the balcony above. 
Everyone stands to listen.) 

Pace: Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! 
(He unrolls a scroll and reads) The 
Ministers of the Court make procla- 
mation. Know ye that for a year 
and a day the Princess Dagmar has 
not smiled. She has been stricken 
with a grievous melancholy which 
nothing can cure. Being in great fear 
for the Princess’s life, the Ministers 
of the Court issue the following proc- 
lamation. Each morning the Princess 
will be brought to the balcony. 
Those of her subjects who believe 
that they might make her laugh will 
perform before her. All who fail 


will be banished from the kingdom. 
But if there should be one who suc- 
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ceeds in making the Princess smile, 

that one shall have the Princess’s 

hand in marriage and shall rule as 

King. (Ezit.) 

Hans: What did he say? What was he 
talking about? 

Marta: They want someone, Hans, to 
make the Princess laugh. 

Hans: Everyone laughs at me. Perhaps 
I could do it. 

Henrik: Ha, ha, ha! Long live King 
Hans! 

Jouan: This puts an idea into my head. 
I believe that I might do it. My 
friends tell me that I have a flow of 
very subtle wit. 

Peper: If I were to give an imitation 
of Sergeant Gomar conducting drill, 
the Princess would die of laughing. 

Nits: I have a very clever dog who 
does many tricks. It might make the 
Princess laugh to see him sit up and 
beg. 

Jouan (Taking Pepsr’s arm): Peder, 
let us go where we can discuss this at 
greater length. (They go out.) 

Nits: I must go and groom my dog and 
get a ribbon for his collar. An appear- 
ance before royalty is not to be 
taken lightly. (Ezit.) 

Maria: Come on, Henrik. Let’s go 
round to the kitchen entrance of the 
Palace and see if we cannot find out 
more about this from Gertrude. 
(Exit, leaving Hans alone on the stage. 
He has been watching the foregoing 
proceedings with open-mouthed un- 
comprehension.) 

Hans: Now where have they all gone — 
and who is there to buy my frish? 
Here comes an old dame now. Fesh 
frish! Fesh frish! (Enter an old woman 


with a goose under her arm.) Would 
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you like to buy some frish today? 

Otp Woman: Hist, boy! Are we all 
alone? Why is the market place de- 
serted? 

Hans: I don’t know. They never tell 
me. But they all went. 

O_p Woman: It is well. Hans, listen to 
me. I am the Fairy Godmother of the 
Princess Dagmar. I have come to 
break the evil spell that is upon her. 

Hans: You mean to make her laugh? 

Op Woman: Yes. I knew that I should 
find you here, Hans. You are the one 
who must save the Princess. 

Hans: Save the Princess? 

Ox_p Woman: Yes. If you succeed in 
making her laugh, great good fortune 
will come to you. For not only will 
the Princess be freed of her melan- 
choly, but you, as soon as you hear 
her laugh, will find your wits and will 
become wise and brave and fit to 
rule the kingdom. 

Hans: I do not know, Fru Fairy God- 
mother, how I could do that. 

Oxtp Woman: Come, boy, sit here and I 

will tell you. (He does so and she be- 

gins to explain as the curtains close.) 


* * * 
Scene II 


Sertine: The same as Scene I, the next 
morning. The booths and stalls have 
been cleared away. A few benches are 
at the sides for the spectators. 

At Rise: A man is sweeping the square 
with a broom made of twigs. Enter 
Hans with the goose under his arm. 

Sweeper: Clear out, fellow! This space 
is reserved for the contestants who 
will try to make the Princess laugh 
this morning. 

Hans: I am one of them. 


Sweeper: If you ask me, there are two 
of you — both geese. But if you are 
really one of the contestants, go into 
the Palace and declare yourself. 
Everything must be done in order. 

Hans: Where shall I go? 

Sweeper: In there, through that door. 
(Exit Hans. Enter Jounan, PepER and 
Nuts.) 

Nuts: Well, here we are. 

Peper: To tell the truth, I am a little 
nervous. Sergeant Gomar doesn’t 
seem so funny now. 

Jouan: Courage, my boy! Nothing 
venture, nothing have. (They exit into 
the Palace.) 

Fru Beex (Entering with Maria): It 
seems that we are the first to arrive. 

Mania: Let’s sit here where we can see 
all that happens. (They sit on one of 
the benches.) 

Fru Beex: How many of them are to 
try this morning? 

Marta: Three, I think the cook said. 

Fru Beex: I wish them luck. (The man 
finishes sweeping and goes out. Enter 
HeEnRIK.) 

Maria: Good morning, Henrik. Have 
you come to try your luck? 

Henrik: Not I. My luck lies in an- 
other direction. (Reénter the three 
contestants.) 

Nuss: Well, if between us we cannot 
make the Princess laugh — 

Henrik: That will be the last we shall 
see of you, Nils. We shall miss you. 

Nuss: I hope that I have my turn first. 
I can’t stand suspense. 

Henrik: Nils, my boy, this suspense is 
nothing to the suspense at the end 
of a rope that may be waiting for 
you if you fail. 

Nuts: Oh, keep still, will you? (Enter 
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Hans with his goose.) 

Henrik: And here is our friend, Hans. 
Are you going to try to make the 
Princess laugh? 

Hans: Yes, Henrik. 

Henrik: How will you do it, Hans? 
(Hans nods his head and wags his 
finger, but says nothing.) If you fail, 
Hans, I think that they will cook 
you along with the goose. See, here 
comes the Palace cook now. She is 
waiting to get her hands on you. (En- 
ter GERTRUDE.) Isn’t that so, Ger- 
trude? Won’t you do Hans up in a 
nice brown gravy along with his 
goose if he doesn’t make the Princess 
laugh? 

GERTRUDE: For shame, Henrik! Don’t 
tease the boy. (She sits on one of the 
benches. Enter the Pace on the bal- 
cony.) 

Pace: Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! 
(Everyone faces the balcony.) At this 
hour the Princess Dagmar will come 
forth upon this balcony to view the 
antics of such of her subjects as be- 
lieve that they have the wit to break 
the evil spell of melancholy under 
which she suffers. The contestants 
will appear as announced and will 
perform within view of the Princess. 
Failure to make the Princess laugh 
means banishment from the King- 
dom. (He withdraws. The Princyss 
DaGMAR appears on the balcony with 
an attendant, who seats her. She is 
swathed in black and holds an enor- 
mous handkerchief to her eyes. The 
PaGE appears in the square below.) 

Pace: The first contestant is Nils 
Sneedorff. 

Nis (Comes forward, quaking. He leads 
his dog on a leash. He bows): Royal 
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Highness, this is my dog, Oscar. 
Many is the time he has cheered my 
heart and I hope that he may cheer 
yours. He will not sit unless he has a 
chair to sit on, so I have brought his 
chair along. (Places chair.) Sit down, 
Oscar, and say, “How do you do.” 
(The dog sits on the chair and barks.) 
Your Royal Highness, Oscar would 
be most proud to shake your hand, 
but he, being only a common dog, 
could not be so presuming. Instead 
he will shake hands with the folks 
here. (Oscar goes to the spectators, of- 
fering his paw.) He often takes the 
baby out for an airing. You can see 
for yourself that he makes a perfect 
nursemaid. (Oscar wheels a doll car- 
riage across the stage.) Now, Oscar, 
if you can make the Princess laugh, 
how will you feel? (Oscar chases his 
tail and rolls over.) If she doesn’t 
laugh, how will you feel? (Oscar be- 
comes a “dead dog.” The audience 
laughs and applauds. The Princess 
sobs into her handkerchief.) 


Pace: Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! Nils 


Sneedorff has tried and failed to 
make the Princess laugh. Tomorrow 
he will be taken to the boundaries of 
the Kingdom and forever banished 
from this land. (Confusion and talking 
in the crowd.) Order! Order! Take 
your places! (Quiet is restored.) The 
next contestant is Peder Jesson of 
the army. (PEpER marches in. He 
goes through a drill, shouting com- 
mands, stumbling over his own feet, 
knocking off his hat with a popgun 
which he carries, etc. The spectators 
laugh, but the Princess weeps. Her 
attendant gives her a fresh handker- 
chief, wringing the tears from the one 
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she has been using and hanging it 
over the balcony to dry.) 


Pace: Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! 


Peder Jesson has tried and failed to 
make the Princess laugh. With Nils 
Sneedorff he will be banished from 
the Kingdom. The last contestant is 
Johan Koeller, our schoolmaster. 


JouAN (He stands before the balcony and 


bows): Your Royal Highness, la- 
dies and gentlemen! We have as- 
sembled here this morning to en- 
deavor to tickle the risibilities of the 
Princess. I trust I make myself clear. 
That is, I mean to say, to make her 
laugh. Since laughter is easily pro- 
voked by an exhibition of the incon- 
gruous, I shall proceed to give such 
an exhibition. Do I make myself 
clear? I mean, I am going to try 
to be funny. I, Johan Koeller, 
your schoolmaster, will dance a jig. 
(JoHAN has concealed a large inflated 
balloon in his shirt front, giving the 
effect of stoutness. The tune for the 
dance is “Pop Goes the Weasel.” He 
dances stiffly until “Pop” is reached. 
Then each time there is an accent in 
the dance also. Suggestions: a shot 
from PEpER’s popgun; as “Pop” is 
reached, he pricks the balloon in his 
shirt front with a pin and collapses. 
The audience laughs, but the Prin- 
CEss sobs.) 


Pace: Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! 


Johan Koeller has tried and failed to 
make the Princess laugh. With Nils 
Sneedorff and Peder Jesson he will 
be banished from the Kingdom. The 
contest is now over and none of the 
contestants has met with success — 


Hans: Wait, please! I haven’t had my 


turn. 


Pace: Have you been duly entered as 
a contestant? 

Hans: I don’t know. 

Princess: Let the boy perform. (She 
has stopped weeping and is watching 
Hans with interest.) 

Pace: Very well, Your Highness. Your 
name, boy? 

Hans: I am Hans Struh. My goose and 
I know a trick. (He goes to the center of 
the stage and speaks to the PRINCEss.) 
Royal Princess, will you observe my 
goose? It is the finest goose in the 
world. I will show you. 

GERTRUDE: Nonsense, Hans. It is old 
and tough! I can tell. Bring it here. 
(He goes to her.) 

Hans (As she touches the goose): If 
you'll come along, then hang on. (He 
drags the cook across the stage.) 

GERTRUDE: Help! Help! I can’t let go. 
(HENRIK seizes her about the waist and 
is dragged after her. Fru BExx seizes 
HENRIK’s coat tails and joins the pro- 
cession. JOHAN seizes Fru Beek and 
Maria seizes JOHAN. PEDER seizes 
Maria, and Nits and his dog Oscar 
bring up the rear. Hans does a fantas- 
tic dance which they must all needs imi- 
tate. Finally the Princess bursts into 
a hearty peal of laughter. At the sound, 
Hans drops the goose. The whole pro- 


cession collapses in a heap. Hans 
snatches off his red wig, revealing him- 
self as a handsome young man. He 
runs into the Palace and comes out on 
the balcony, beside the PRINcEss. 
CURTAIN 

(In a moment the curtains open 
again. The procession has dissolved 
and its members have regained their 
feet. Hans and the Princess stand on 
the balcony. 

Aux: Long live King Hans! Long live 
Queen Dagmar! 

Hans: My faithful subjects, this is in- 
deed a happy day! Not only has our 
Princess been delivered from the 
evil spell of her melancholy, but her 
deliverer has been delivered from the 
wicked spell of his witlessness. As the 
first act of my reign over you, I pro- 
nounce a pardon for those contest- 
ants who this morning have tried 
and failed. (Cheers.) And now let 
there be a holiday and feasting, and 
may the joy of this day endure for- 
ever. (Cheers. Confetti is thrown. The 
people in the square form for a folk 
dance. The Danish dance of greeting is 
suggested. Upon this dance, the cur- 
tains close.) 


THE END 


wae 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Spring Is Coming 


by Loretta Capell Rabenhorst 


Characters 
Jan and Berta, two children lost in the 
woods. 
Tue Woop Etr. 
Tue Brown Bear. 
Tue BLUEBIRD. 
SPRING and her MAIvENs. 
VioLets and SprinGc BEAvTIEs. 
BUNNIES. 


ELVEs. 
Time: Anytime, early spring. 
Piace: In the woods. 
Scene I 
SettinG: In the woods — very early in 


the spring. 

Ar Rise: The stage is bare. Enter JAN 
and Berta. They are very tired and it 
is hard for them to go on any farther. 
Betta is crying and JAN tries to 
comfort her. 

Jan: Don’t ery any more, Betta. It 
doesn’t do a bit of good and only 
makes you feel miserable, and me, 
too! 

Berta (Sobbing): I —1I—c— can’t 
h — help it, Jan. I'm so tired, and I 
have t — torn my dress — and there 
just aren’t any flowers anywhere — 
no flowers at all! Oh— oh — oh! 
(Wailing) 

Jan: Well, we’ve hunted everywhere, 
I guess. I agree it’s too early for them. 
There doesn’t seem to be a one! 

Berta (Wailing): N—not a one! 
Oh — oh — oh! 
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JAN: Oh, dear, please stop! Oh, if I could 
only make her stop crying! 

Berta (Still wailing): I— I—TI can’t 
stop! 

JAN (Desperately): Look, look, Betta! 
Isn’t this funny? (Makes a funny face. 
Betty only wails the louder.) Well, 
look here, then! I’ll turn summersaults 
for you! (Berta still wails.) Oh, what 
can I do to make her stop crying? 
If I could only make her laugh! 
(Enter the Woop Eur with his bugle 
under his arm.) 

Woop E tr: Well, well, what’s all the 
noise about? What a shower of tears! 
One would think the April rains had 
begun! (Berra stops for a moment and 
peeps through her fingers at the Elf.) 

Jan: Why ... we were looking for 
wild flowers, sir . . . 

Betta: Mother is so very sick... 
oh — oh — oh! (Wailing.) 

Jan: And she said that the winter had 
been so very long, it seemed as if the 
spring would never come! 

Berra (Between her sobs): So we thought 
we would go to the woods and find 
some wild flowers for her . . . to 
show her spring was really near. . . . 

Jan: We thought that would help her 
to get well faster... . 

Berra: But we walked and walked 
. . . and hunted and hunted... . 
(Wailing.) 

Jan: And we didn’t find a single one. 








So I guess spring must be a long way 
off, after all! . . . And I just can’t 
make her stop crying! 

Woop Er: Come, come! This will 
never do! Never! We must have 
smiles instead of tears! Here it is, 
almost time for spring to be coming. 
. . . We must be happy and gay! 
We must wake up the woods folk and 
tell them to come and welcome the 
spring! 

Jan (Excited): Oh, really? Is spring 
nearly here, at last? 

Berra (Through her tears): W — wake 
up the woods folk? Who are they? 
Woop Etr: I will call my elves and we 
shall see if we cannot drive away 
those tears, my little maid! (Berra 
wipes her eyes and sits up to watch. 
JAN sits beside her. The Woon Eur 
blows his bugle and the other E.ves 

appear, dancing in.) 

Woop EF: Now, fellow elves, the time 
has come to wake up the wood folk 
and make ready to welcome the 
spring! 

First Exir: We’re all ready! 

Seconp Eur: We'll help! 

Tutrp Etr: Of course we will! 

Fourtn Eur: To be sure! What is to 
be done first? 

Woop E tr (Giving directions): Go and 
call the bunnies together! See if the 
birds are on their way back from the 
south! Make sure that the squirrels 
are ready for the spring! See that the 
flowers are waking and putting on 
their prettiest dresses! Wake up the 
brown bears! (The Eves, as each 
direction is given, scurry away to do 
his bidding.) 

Woop Etr: Now watch, children, and 
I'll see if I cannot find a smile for 
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you now, instead of tears! I'll just 
tap on this tree here. What, no 
answer? Come, help me tap. (The 
children come and all knock on the 
tree, then stand on each side as the door 
in the tree slowly opens.) 

Bear (Inside of tree): Ho — ho — hum! 
(He comes to the door and slowly 
emerges, yawning and stretching. Droll 
music may be played as he hops about. 
Berta looks startled, then smiles, 
chuckles, and finally breaks into a 
laugh.) 

Berta: Oh, isn’t he funny, Jan? Such 
a sleepy head! 

Jan (Laughing, too): Sure is! He just 
doesn’t want to wake up! 

Woop Er: Come, Mister Bear, your 
winter sleep is over now. It is nearly 
time for the spring! She will be here 
very soon. We must make the forest 
ready to welcome her! 

Bear (Still yawning): Oh — hum! Sure, 
I'll help! What can I do to help? 
Woop Etr: Tidy up the woods, here. 
Pick up the dry sticks. Brush back 
the dead leaves so the spring flowers 
can find their way through. (The 
Bear busies himself tidying up the 

woods. Enter two ELveEs.) 

Eves: We rounded up the bunnies and 
told them your message. Here they 
come now! (Quaint music for hop and 
skip steps. Bunny drill for entrance.) 

Bunnies: Here we are! Good morning, 
elves! We have come to greet the 
spring! (They hop around, and finally 
take their places on stumps near back.) 

Berta: Aren’t they cute, Jan? 

Jan: They surely are, Betta. So soft and 
white! (Enter Eves, running.) 

Eves: The birds are on the way, but 
they’re far to the south as yet. But 





here is Mister Bluebird. He’s an 
early one! (Enter Buursirp, hurry- 
ing, carrying a suitcase, as if from a 
journey.) 

BLUEBIRD: Yes, indeed, I am here! And 
a long journey I have had, too! All 
the way from the southland. But I 
didn’t stop a moment along the way! 
I wanted to be the first to greet the 
spring! 

Berra: Oh, it’s the Bluebird, Jan, I 
must speak to him! (Goes up to him.) 
Mister Bluebird, we’re so glad to see 
you! Now we know that spring can’t 
be very far away! I will tell mother I 
saw you! 

Jan: And if she heard you sing, I know 
she’d feel better. Won’t you sing us 
a song, Bluebird, please? 

BLuEBIRD: Well, well! Of course I will! 
(While the Spring Song is played on 
victrola the BLUEBIRD walks about as 
though whistling. Other elves enter, 
running. They address the Woop Eur.) 

Etves: Please, sir, the squirrels are so 
busy, lining their nests and sorting 
their nuts, that they cannot come, 
now. But they said they were all 
ready for the spring’s arrival! 

Woop Er: That is fine, indeed! Such 
busy little workers are always ready! 
But come, now, elves, we must hurry! 
Dress up the trees with fresh new 
leaves! Tidy up the woodland! Hurry 
now, for spring is nearly here! (The 
Extves hustle about, hanging leaf gar- 
lands, tidying up, etc.) But where are 


the other elves with the flowers? 
Can’t they find the Violets, I wonder! 
And are the Spring Beauties in hid- 
ing? Well, well, here they come now? 
(From each side an Ex enters leading 
a procession of SprRinGc FLOWERs, 
dancing in.) 

Berta: Oh, the beautiful, beautiful 
flowers. Maybe we can find some for 
Mother, now! 

JAN: Maybe we can! I’m sure we can, 
now! (The flowers have taken their 
places in a semicircle around back.) 

Woop Ex:r: At last we are ready! And 
now all wood folk . . . Make ready 
to welcome the Spring! (He blows 
his bugle. As the music plays, SPRING 
and her MatpEns enter. The Ma1pENS 
dance and then lead Sprine to the 
throne on the bank at center, back. 
Then all join in song — “Welcome 
Sweet Springtime.’’) 

Woop E tr: And now, Jan and Betta, 
you can return and tell your mother 
that Spring is really here at last! 

Sprinc: And my Maidens will give 
their flowers to you, as proof that this 
is really true. 

Berta: Oh, thank you! How mother 
will love them! 

Jan: Thank you! Thank you all! (The 
two children stand in the center of the 
stage as the Maiwens dance around 
them, filling their arms with flowers, as 
the curtain falls.) 


THE END 





This Little Pig Went to Market 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 
LittLe Pic, whose name is Donny. 
Fatuer Pic. 
Perer Rassir. 
SAMMY SQUIRREL. 
Mrs. Duck. 
Mrs. Cow. 
A Boy. 

SeTtTinG: A meadow on a sunny day. 
(Before the curtains open, the LittLE 
Pic comes trotting in. He is crying.) 

LittLe Pic: Wee, wee, wee! I can’t find 
my way home! (To a child in the front 
seat) Can you tell me the way home? 

Curt: No, I can’t, Little Pig. 

Littte Pia (To another child): Can 
you tell me how to get to my home? 

Cuitp: No, I can’t, Little Pig. I’m 
sorry. 

LirrLe Pia (Beginning to cry again): 
Wee, wee, wee. I’m lost and I can’t 
find my way home. (Curtains open.) 

At Rise: There are several inhabitants 
of the meadow there. Peter Raspit 
lies asleep propped up against a tree 
in the center of the stage. SAMMY 
SQUIRREL is behind the tree looking 
for nuts. Mrs. Duck is having a swim 
in a pool, stage right. The Cow is 
eating grass either at the back of the 
stage or off stage if there isn’t room for 
her on stage. 

Littte Pic (Seeing Peter Rassir 
asleep under the tree): There’s Peter 
Rabbit. I'll ask him. Peter Rabbit! 
Oh, Peter Rabbit! 


PETER (Opening his eyes and stretching): 
What do you want, Little Pig? 

Lirte Pia: Peter, I’m lost and I can’t 
find my way home. 

Peter: Well, sit down under this tree 
and rest. You’re tired. When you’ve 
rested a few minutes you'll be able to 
remember. How did you happen to 
get lost? 

Lirt.e Pia: Yes, I am tired. I went to 
the market with Father. But I 
stopped to look at a basket of fine, 
red apples, and when I turned around 
Father wasn’t there. I couldn’t find 
him, so I decided to come home by 
myself, but I can’t find the way. 

Peter: You shouldn’t be so interested 
in things to eat. 

LittLe Pic: But they were fine, red 
apples. I’m rested now. (Getting to his 
feet) I'm sure that I can find my way 
home now, Peter. Thank you. (Runs 
to stage left, stops, and looks bewildered.) 
Is this the way home? No, I’m sure 
we didn’t come past that tree yonder. 
(Looks out toward audience.) Is that 
the way? No, that’s the way I came. 
Oh, dear! I’m just as lost as I was 
before. Wee, wee, wee! 

Sammy (Comes out from behind the tree 
with a nut in his paws): What’s the 
matter, Little Pig? 

Litre Pie: Oh, kind Sammy Squirrel, 
I’m lost and I can’t find my way 
home! 

Sammy: Perhaps you are hungry, Little 
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Pig © — this nut, and then you can 
find your way home, I’ve no doubt. 

LittLeE Pic (Taking nut): Thank you, 
Sammy. I am hungry. 

Sammy: When I’m hungry I can’t re- 
member anything. Be sure to chew it 
well. 

LittLe Pic: That was good, Sammy. 
Now I’m sure I can find my way 
home. Good-bye. Thank you, Sammy. 
(Sammy runs back to the tree. LitTLe 
Pic runs to stage right and stops.) 
Is this the way? (Pointing right.) No, 
I’m sure that we didn’t come past 
the duck pond. (Looking behind him.) 
And that’s not the way home, either. 
Oh dear! I’m still lost. (Crying) 
Wee, wee, wee. 

Mrs. Duck (Swimming about): What’s 
the matter, Little Pig? Why are you 
crying? 

LirtLe Pie: I’m lost. 

Mrs. Duck: Come and swim about in 
this nice pool, then you will remem- 
ber where to go. 

LirrLe Pic: I am hot and dusty, too. 
(Pretending to swim about in the pool.) 
Oh, this is fun! I feel lots better. 

Mrs. Duck: Good-bye, Little Pig. 

Lirtte Pia (Coming out of the pond): 
Good-bye, Mrs. Duck. Thank you 
for the nice swim. (Runs to center of 
the stage and sees Perer Rassitr still 
asleep under the tree.) Why I’m right 
back where I started from. There’s 
Peter still asleep. I really am lost 
now. Oh what shall I do? Mother 
and Father will fret so when they 
find out I’m lost. Wee, wee! 

Mrs. Cow (Coming from backstage): 
Do I hear someone crying? It’s a 
little pig! 

Lirtie Pia: I’m lost. 
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Mrs. Cow: You’re thirsty, I know. 
Just behind that bush is a cup of 
milk which a little boy put there. 
I’m sure he won’t mind if you drink 
it. Pll give him some more. 

LitrLe Pic (Getting cup from behind 
bush): Oh my, I am thirsty. (Drinks.) 
This milk is very good, Mrs. Cow. 
I hope the little boy will not mind. 

Mrs. Cow: I’m sure that he won’t. I 
must go to find some sweet grass and 
make more milk. (Goes off.) 

LirtLe Pic: Oh, thank you, good Mrs. 
Cow. (Looks about.) It’s no use, I’m 
still lost. Wee, wee, wee! 

LittLte Boy (Running in from stage 
right to look for his milk): Where’s my 
cup of milk? I’m sure I left it here. 

LirtLe Pic (Holding out empty cup): 
Little Boy, I drank your milk. I was 
so thirsty and Mrs. Cow told me 
where it was. She said you could 
have another cupful. I hope you 
don’t mind. 

LirtLe Boy: Of course not, Little Pig. 
I’m glad you drank it. 

Litre Pia: You see, I’m lost. 

LittLe Boy: Lost? How did that hap- 
pen? 

LittLe Pia: Well, Father Pig went to 
market to buy some roast beef for 
our dinner. Mother Pig and my 
sister stayed at home to clean the 
house and get the vegetables ready. 
Baby brother is too little to eat roast 
beef so Father said he would get some 
milk for him. I begged Father to let 
me go to market with him. It was 
great fun going to market with Fa- 
ther. But I stopped to look at some 
nice, red apples and when I turned 
around Father wasn’t there. 

Litre Boy: You're just like the little 








pig in the rhyme. 

LirtLe Pic: What rhyme? Do tell it 
to me. I love to hear rhymes. 

Litt_e Boy: I'll tell it to you, and then 
you may be able to find your way 
home. 

“This little pig went to market”; 
that’s your father. 

“This little pig stayed at home”’; 
that’s your mother. ' 

“This little pig had roast beef”’; 
that’s your sister. 

“This little pig had none”; that’s 
your little brother. 

“This little pig cried, ‘Wee, wee, 
wee,’ all the way home”’; that’s 
you. 

LittLe Pic: Why so it is. I’ve cried all 
of the way but I’m not home. 

Litre Boy (Starting to leave): I must 
go and find the cow and get some 
milk. 

LirtLe Pic: Thank you for telling me 
the rhyme. 

Litre Boy (Stopping): Who is that 
coming down the path? (FaTHer 
Pic comes in with a market basket on 
his arm.) 


Litte Pia: It’s my father! Good-bye, 
Little Boy. 

LittLe Boy (Running off stage laugh- 
ing): I’m glad you’re found! 

Fatuer Pic (Looking up): Why, there 
you are, Donny. I’ve looked every- 
where for you. I looked all around the 
market place. 

Litre Pia: I was lost, Daddy. (Coming 
down stage steps to his father.) I 
stopped to look at some nice, red 
apples, and when I turned around 
you weren’t there. Oh, I’ve been so 
frightened! 

Fatuer Pic: You were right on your 
road home. I’m so glad that I found 
you. Whenever you go to market you 
must stay with me and not go wan- 
dering about. 

Lirt.e Pica: I'll never be so careless 
again, Father. (They start toward the 
door.) 

Fatuer Pic: I have some nice roast 
beef and a bottle of milk for the baby. 

LittLe Pic (Jumping up and down): 
Oh goody! Goody! (They go out as 
the curtains close.) 


Star Dust 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
JACK. 
JILL. 
Star Farry 
USEFULNESS 
THOUGHTFULNESS 
CHEERFULNESS 
KINDNESS 
HELPFULNESS 


Everyday Fairies. 


THE END 
POLITENESS 
GRACIOUSNESS ng 
GENEROSITY Everyday Fairies. 
PATRIOTISM 


Cuorvus or Star Farries (This may 


consist of any number of children, but 
this chorus may be omitted, and the 


cast may sing the two simple songs.) 
Sertine: A garden or street. 
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At Ruse: Stage is empty. Jack and 
JILL enter. 
Juu (To Jack): 
See the box of star dust 
A fairy gave to me. 
I'll scatter star dust all around 
And then we'll surely see 
A lot of little fairies 
With tiny gauzy wings 
That flit about from day to day 
Just doing lovely things. 
Jack (Contemptuously) : 
Huh! there aren’t any fairies. 
I don’t believe such stuff. 
The star dust in that silly box 
Is only just a bluff. 
(As he opens the box to peek into it) 
Just what I thought! 
That’s only sand! 
You’re fibbing when you say 
A fairy gave it to you. 
JILL: 
I said it just in play. 
It’s fun to be pretending 
That fairies come and play 
And show you how to do the things 
You should do every day. 
(Enter left Star Farry.) 
Star Farry: 
A little star fairy 
I’m pretending to be. 
And [ll touch your box 
With my wand — one, two, three. 
(Touches it with three taps of wand.) 
Then all my star helpers 
Will come to see you 
And show just how you 
Can be star fairies, too. 
(Star Cuorvus or cast sings “Star 
Dust” to the tune of Schubert's 
“Slumber Song.” Jiu scatters dust 
from box to right and left as the Ev- 
ERYDAY FAIrieEs enter.) 


Cuorus (singing): 
Scatter star dust to the little helpers, 
Singing merrily, helping everyone. 
Doing everything in their power, 
Busy from the dawn until setting 
sun. 


Scatter star dust and be little helpers, 
Singing merrily all along your way. 
No tasks are too mean for little help- 
ers, 
Each one trying to do good every 
day. 
UsEFULNEss: 
Perhaps I do not look like one, 
But I’m a fairy, too. 
I search about through all the world 
For useful things to do. 


I’m needed on the battlefields. 
I’m needed at home, too. 

And you must all stand by me 
For I have need of you. 

‘THOUGHTFULNESS: 

I’m a little pansy fairy, 
As thoughtful as can be. 

I think of everybody else 
Before I think of me. 


For that’s the only good way 
To feel just right inside. 
So plant your seeds of thoughtfulness 
In gardens far and wide. 
CHEERFULNESS: 
I never whine; I never cry; 
I never fret and stew. 
When little things I’m asked to do, 
I do them cheerfully. Do you? 
KINDNESS: 
I’m a fairy called Kindness 
And I always find 
That no matter what 
It pays to be kind. 








HELPFULNESS: 
To do little things for others I try 
For the fairy Helpfulness am I. 
At little tasks I help each day 
In my very sweetest fairy way. 
POLITENESS: 
It doesn’t cost a thing to say 


Your “please” and “thank you’s” 


every day. 


And sometimes to say “pardon me” 


Is necessary as can be. 


To know about good etiquette 

Will make you everybody’s pet. 

Politeness is my name, you see, 

And I’m polite as I can be. 

G RACIOUSNESS: 

A pleasant little nod, a smile, 
Sometimes a curtsy or a bow 

Will bring the fairies just as close 
As the Star Fairy is now. 


I am the fairy Graciousness. 
You’ve heard of me, I’m sure. 
I'll help you to be gracious, 
And steadfast and demure. 
GENEROSITY: 
I’m the fairy Generosity. 
All that I have I share 
With all my friends and neighbors, 
And with children everywhere. 


A little bit of candy, 
Perhaps a book or toy, 
I’ll share with some less fortunate 
Little girl or boy. 
PATRIOTISM: 
I’m the fairy Patriotism. 


I know you want to be 
Loyal to America, 
The land of the free. 
(Holds out flag) 
Salute your flag most faithfully, 
And sing freedom’s song, 
And do your very, very best 
To help freedom along. 
(All sing first verse of “ America,” and 
salute the flag.) 
Srar Farry: 
Hundreds of star fairies 
Are scattered round and about. 
Little everyday helpers 
Who put dull care to rout. 


They help to make life pleasant, 
At home, at church, at school. 
Star fairies are little helpers 
That keep the Golden Rule. 
(Song by Star Chorus “Do As You 
Would Be Done By” to the tune, 
** After the Ball Is Over.’’) 
Cuorvs (Singing): 
Do as you would be done by 
In every little way. 
Do it not only sometimes 
But every single day. 


Do as you would be done by 

If you would happy be; 
Do it unto others 

Quite constantly. 
(While they are singing, the Every- 
pAY Farries led by Jack and Ji 
go off.) 


THE END 


—_ 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





We, the Tools 


by Doris F. Halman 


Characters 
THe HAMMER 
THE Saw 
Tue Monkey WEENCH 
Tue PLiers 
Tue PAINnTBRUSH 
Tue UPHOLSTERER’S NEEDLE 

SettinG: A tool shed anywhere in the 
United States. 

Ar Rise: The Hammer, the Monkey 
Wrencu, and the Purers, all stand 
erect. The Pirers is in the middle, 
facing front. The Hammer on the 
right and the Monkey WRENCH on 
the left, both stand facing the Piers — 
i.e., in profile. Farther front, to the 
right of the Hammer, is a big jar in 
which the PAINTBRUSH leans at ease. 
To the left of the Wrencu and farther 
front, the Saw lies propped up against 
a huge block of wood. Above all these 
characters, on a high seat, is the Up- 
HOLSTERER’S NEEDLE. It leans for 
support against part of the window 
frame. It has nothing to boast of but 
a terrific single eye in the top of its 
head—and with this eye it has 
mounted guard at the window — it 
constantly looks out and down. 

Piers: Hey, Upholsterer’s Needle — 
you up there—look down the 
road again! 

Neep e (Sharply): I am looking down 
the road! 

Purers: Well, can’t you see the Man 
yet? 
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NEEDLE: No, I can’t. . . . The road’s 
empty. . . . (Suddenly) I see the 
Woman, though! She’s just come out 
the front door of the cottage. . . . 

Purers: What’s she doing? 

NEEDLE: Watching, like us, for the 
Man... . 

Wrencu: Tell me — I’m inquisitive — 
what’s she wearing to greet him in — 
her overalls? 

ParntsrusH: Oh, I hope not, Wrench 
— it ought to be her red slacks — 
they’re so much more artistic. . . . 
Is it the red slacks, Needle? 

NEEDLE: No — or the overalls, either! 
She’s got herself fixed up today like 
a slip-cover — with a skirt. 

Purers (Disgusted): You mean she 
looks the way she used to, before he 
went off to war? 

Hammer (Ponderously): Helpless? 
Worthless? That’s very bad! It'll 
mislead the Man, the way it misled 
us in the old days. . . . We couldn’t 
stand her then, could we, boys? 
Because she was only a decora- 
wei. . 

ParntBrusH: What’s the matter with 
decoration? 

Hammer: Any practical tool would 
know... . 

PainTBRUSH: I’m as practical as any 
Hammer that was ever made, but 
I get my livelihood from decora- 
Gem... 

NEEDLE: The Woman’s gone back in! 








Purers: Poor thing, it’s hard on her, 
waiting. ... 

NEEDLE: That was the fourteenth time 
she came out and looked down the 
road — or was it the fifteenth? 

Purers: I’ve lost track. Ask the Yard- 
stick, he’d know! 

NEEDLE: The Yardstick isn’t here. The 
Woman came and got him after 
breakfast. She took him into the 
cottage. 

Pirers: Why? I thought she wanted 
the Man to find everything here in 
the tool-shed just like he left it, as 
if it hadn’t been touched. .. . 

Hammer: I know why! She thinks the 
Man will want to use the Yardstick 
as soon as he gets home. .. . 

Wrencu: What for, Hammer? What 
for? 

Hammer: To measure the Baby with. 
It was only two months old when 
he went to war, and now it’s more 
than a year old —and the Man’s 
been to some place called the Pacific, 
and hasn’t seen it in all that time. 
The Woman thinks he’ll want to 
stand it up against the wall right 
away, and measure its growth in 
inches! 

Wrencu: How do you know that? 

Purers: Oh, be quiet, Monkey! The 
Hammer knows everything! 

Hammer (With emphatic dignity): I 
happen — to know that, — because 
—I heard the Woman — tell the 
Baby — yesterday! It was in its 
play pen, on the living room floor — 
and the Woman was on the floor, 
too, kneeling—and she had the 
Saw and me. . . . We were mend- 
ing the Man’s favorite chair, so he 
wouldn’t guess that the Baby had 
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broken it, trying to climb up. ... 
And that’s exactly what she said 
about the Yardstick — isn’t it, Saw? 
(Pause.) Saw! ... (The NeEepie 
turns its head for a second, and its 
eye stares. Saw snores raspingly, with 
a rising and falling sound. HAMMER 
is outraged.) He’s asleep! Today! Of 
all days! (Thunders) Saw! Wake up! 

Toots: Saw! Saw!.. . 

Saw: Eh? ... What’s the matter? 
Has the Man come? 

Hammer: No, he hasn’t — but you 
were asleep! How could you, old as 
you are, when he’s expected? Him — 
that used to call the tool-shed his 
favorite place— and us his boon 
companions. . . . Have you forgot- 
ten all the good times we had in 
his hands? 

Saw: Of course not — but I’m so tired. 
I must have dropped off, without 
meaning to... . 

Purers: I don’t know why you should 
be so much more tired than the rest 
of us! 

Saw: Yesterday was a hard day. The 
Woman mended the Man’s favorite 
armchair. .. . 

Purers: So the Hammer just told us, 
he worked on it, too, you know! 

NEEDLE: Yes, and after the pair of you 
got the new rung put in, J fixed the 
seat back in place, where the Baby 
had bounced on it! But I’m not 
complaining! 

Saw: The Woman made a new flower 
box afterward for the corner window. 
That was a very hard job, but she 
didn’t want the Man to see that the 
wood was rotting in the old one. 

Painterusu: Well, I painted the new 
box, when it was done. I painted all 
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the flower boxes, so they’d be as 
bright as they were when the Man 
went away — but I’m not tired! 

Piers: Neither am I — and I spliced 
the cord on the electric iron — and 
I fixed up the outlet for the bedroom 
reading lamp! 

Wrencu: And I held the leaky faucets 
in the bathroom and kitchen, while 
their washers were changed — and 
that takes strength, I can tell you, 
because they resist being taken to 
pieces, even for their own good — 
but I haven’t found it necessary to 
sleep off my fatigue! 

Pirers: And I bet, if you opened the 
drawer and asked the Screwdriver, 
who went along on all the jobs, he’d 
tell you he wasn’t tired enough to 
take a nap when the Man’s due 
home! 

Saw: Yes, but . . . somehow... . 

HamMER: Now, wait! Don’t you mind 
them, Saw! You don’t realize what 
the matter is—I do! And I'll ex- 
plain it to them! Folks, he’s tireder 
than we are, because he’s harder 
than we are for the Woman to 
handle. And when I say that, please 
don’t think I’m finding fault with 
her now, after she’s tried so hard 
and accomplished so much, but it’s 
the truth! She doesn’t hold him at 
the proper angle — and that makes 
tough going through the wood — 
and he has to do a lot of the pushing, 
himself! 

Saw: Why, of course, Hammer — of 
course — you’ve hit the nail right 
on the head! .. . 

Hammer: I generally do. 

Saw: She’s better than she used to be, 
though. Before she took those classes 
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in Home Repairs, she’d never even 
touched me. She was afraid of my 
teeth. I guess she thought I’d bite 
her. 

Purers: I bit her once — on purpose — 
when she first used me, because I 
thought she was a useless thing that 
had no business to touch me, and I 
was the Man’s, not hers. I’m sorry 
now. 

Hammer: So am I. I struck her once, 
deliberately slipped and bruised her 
finger. But do you know what? She 
blamed herself, not me! I thought 
that was very generous of her, and 
since then, I’ve tried to help her. 
Sometimes her aim isn’t good, and I 
straighten myself in her hand — but 
she’s improved! 

Saw: I never would have bitten her — 
even at first. Not that I didn’t resent 
her, like the rest of you. But my 
sensitive soul wouldn’t let me. . . . 

NEEDLE: Your what? 

Hammer: Yes, Needle, — yes, — you 
haven’t been here as long as the rest 
of us. That’s why you don’t know 
that the Saw has a soul like all musi- 
cians! ... 

NeeEpDLE: Musicians. . 
voice? 

Hammer: He has another voice. He 
sings. 

Saw: I used to, before the Man went 
away... . Since then, I’ve never 
quite felt like it. . . . I don’t know 
as I could, any more. . . 

Parntsrusa: Of course you can! Once 
an artist, always an artist —I 
know! 

Saw: Well, maybe, Paintbrush... . 
Maybe, when the Man’s at home 
again, and we’re all busy in his 


. . With that 








strong, sure hands, it'll come back 
to me. . 


Purers: Look down the road, Needle! 
Do you see him? 

NEEDLE: No. Not yet. The Woman’s 
in the doorway. She has the Baby 
with her this time. The Baby’s 
laughing. . . . It wants her to play 
with it, but she can’t. She can’t do 
anything today but watch the road. 

Wrencu: Why doesn’t she go to the 
railroad station to meet him? I 
thought people did. When J came to 
town, the owner of the hardware- 
store met me! He signed papers for 
me, and everything. I felt very im- 
portant. 

Hammer: I can tell you why the Wom- 
an stays home. I heard it one day, 
when I was in the cottage. . . . He 
isn’t going to arrive at the railroad 
station. He’s coming by automobile! 

Wrencu: How can he? The Man and 
the Woman gave up their automo- 
bile so he could go to war. 

Hammer: Yes, but some friend is 
bringing him — somebody from the 
Naval Base, where he has to report 
Eee 

Wrencu: Is the war over? 

Hammer: I haven’t heard it is. Why? 

Wrencu: Oh—I wondered if they 
were all coming home — the young 
men who went from here. . . . The 
plumber’s apprentice, and the car- 
penter’s two assistants. .. . 

NEEDLE: And the upholsterer. . . . 

Purers: And the electrician’s son, the 
junior partner. .. . 

ParntBrRUsH: And the house painter, 
who went to do something with a 
funny name that sounds like cauli- 
flower. ... 


Hammer: Camouflage. 

PaintsrusH: That’s it! How’d you 
know? 

Hammer: I don’t just use my ears to 
pull out nails with. 

Wrencu: Are the young men all com- 
ing back today, Hammer? 

Hammer: I haven’t heard they were. 

Wrencu: Then why is ours? .. . 

Hammer: I don’t know that. 

Saw: Perhaps it’s because he left be- 
fore the others did. He volunteered, 
and they were drafted afterward — 
remember? I do,—on account of 
something he said to the Woman, 
right here in this tool-shed. It was 
evening, and he was home from his 
regular work in the law-office. He 
was out here, tinkering with that 
invention he was always trying to 
make... . 

NeepLe: The big, covered-up thing 
over in the corner? 

Saw: Yes, Needle, yes. We all worked 
on it with him, and it was going to 
be wonderful, but he put it away for 
the war... . 

Wrencu: I expect he’ll finish it now, 
don’t you? 

Hammer: Of course he will! 

Saw: I was interrupted. I was talking 
about that evening. ... He was 
here, working with me — and the 
Woman came in. She was always 
coming in. 

Wrencu: As if she was jealous of us! 

Hammer: We hated her for it — then! 

Saw: Yes. She came in and complained, 
because he spent so much of his free 
time with us, away from her. He 
said he was sorry she felt like that 
because he’d been thinking about 
his duty, and his duty was to leave 
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entirely for a while. The Woman 
looked at him — she knew what he 
meant — and she didn’t speak for 
a long time — and then she cried. 
We thought how weak she was, and 
we were contemptuous. But the 
Man did his best to comfort her. He 
told her his pay would be enough to 
keep her and the Baby, and then he 
said if things in the cottage got out 
of repair, she could call in the car- 
penter, the plumber, and the up- 
holsterer, the electrician and the 
painter. He didn’t know how few of 
them would be left in a short time, 
with the whole town to care for! 
HamMerR: Remember how we all 


thought we'd lie here neglected for 
years, forgotten and rusty and cov- 
ered with cobwebs? 

NEEDLE: Is that why you thought the 
Woman was just fooling with you, 


when she first began to use you? 

Hammer: Of course! That was when I 
struck her. . . . 

Purers: And I bit her. . . . 

Saw: But we found out when she got a 
neighbor in to mind the Baby and 
started going into town twice a 
week — and each time she went, 
taking one or two of us with her. 
She went eight times in all, and each 
time she stayed for two hours — 
while the Old Carpenter and the 
Boss Plumber and the others who 
were left taught her how to use us. 
We weren’t so resentful after that! 

Hammer: Or so frightened of getting 
maimed or broken in her hands. She 
learned how to take care of us, and 
she learned there were big jobs she 
mustn’t attempt with us. Our Wom- 
an, and lots of others like her, learned 


to do the little jobs. They call it 
Home Repairs — it’s good — it sets 
the Men free! 

Saw: The Men are setting the world 
free—and the Women with our 
help are setting the Men free to do 
that. . . . You know, it makes me 
proud! 

Wrencu: Me, too! What’s our Woman 
doing now, Needle? 

NEEDLE: She’s gone back in, and taken 
the Baby with her. 

Wrencu: Do you think the Man isn’t 
coming today, after all? 

Hammer: No, no, he’ll come, the Navy 
said so. 

Wrencu: Then why isn’t he here? I 
want to see him. I want to be his 
tool again! 

Purers: Me, too! 

Saw: And me! 

NEEDLE: That’s not very loyal. You 
were just praising the Woman. 

Hammer: Of course, we praise the 
Woman. Why shouldn’t we? She’s 
done wonders. She has everything 
fixed bright and shining for the Man 
so he won’t even guess that things 
wore out while he was gone. We’ve 
learned to like her, which we never 
did before. And with practice, she 
might be as good with us some day 
as the Man is. But we’re his tools! 

ParntsrusH: We always have been! 

Saw: It’s an old and deep loyalty, Nee- 
dle — it’s in our natures, and... 

NEEDLE (Suddenly): Wait a minute. 
. . . Stop talking, everybody... . 
I see something! 

Wrencu: Where? 

NEEDLE: Down the road. . . . There’s 
dust . . . I think it’s an automobile. 
It is! It is! 








Wrencu: Coming this way? 

NEEDLE: Yes! . . . Nearer. . 
er, all the time! .. . 

Hammer: But it might be some oth- 
er car, not the car bringing the 
a 

NEEDLE: Well, of course, I don’t know, 
but . . . Oh, wait! The Woman’s 
come — running from the cottage — 
with the Baby in her arms... . 
She’s gone all the way down to the 
roadside — and she’s standing there 
now — waving — and the car’s quite 
near. ...Itisthe Man.... 

Pirers: The Man! 

Hammer: Our Man! 

Saw: I can sing again! I can sing with 
joy — because he’s home! (Then, 
wordlessly humming, very sweet, high 
and quivering, the Saw strikes up 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 
The Puirers begins to dance up and 
down on its bow legs. The Patnt- 
BRUSH sways from side to side of the 
jar. The Neev.e rocks with ecstasy 
on its curved seat.) 

NEEDLE (Through the music, rocking): 
The automobile has stopped! 

Hammer: Hallelujah! 

NEEDLE: A door’s opening. . . . 

Wrencu: Hey! Hey! 

NEEDLE: A Man’s getting out—a 
Man in a uniform. .. . 

ParintBRusH: What color? 

NEEDLE: Dark blue. 

PartntsrusH: He’s here! The Man! 

NEEDLE: Yes, the Woman’s run to 
him. ... Now he’s put his... 
(Suddenly breaks off short) he’s put 
his . . . don’t sing any more, Saw! 
Don’t dance, Pliers! 

Saw (Breaking off the song abruptly): 
Why? 


- hear- 
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Purers (Motionless again): What’s — 
wrong — Needle? Why shouldn’t we? 

Wrencu: Isn’t it the Man? 

NeeEpLE: Yes. I never saw him before, 
but it must be. . . . Only . . . you 
all love him so. . . . You want to 
work with him again . . . 

Hammer: Of course, we do! 

Wrencu: Why shouldn’t we? 

NeEeEDLE: You can’t. A Man needs two 
hands to work with. The — right 
sleeve of your Man is empty — now 
. . « (Dead silence.) 

PaintBRusH: Oh! .. . 

Hammer: That’s why he came home 
before the war’s over. . 

Saw: That’s why the Woman got 
everything fixed —so he wouldn’t 
see things to be done — and feel 

Purers: But she couldn’t finish his 
wonderful invention. . . . 

Wrencu: No — what’s to become of 
that? 

Hammer: And of us? And of us? .. . 

Saw: Are you sure, Needle? 

Neepie: Yes. I can see him quite 
plainly now. He’s halfway up the 
path with the Woman and the 
Baby’s toddling beside them. The 
Man has stopped, and turned this 
way. . . . He’s looking straight at 
the tool-shed —and smiling — re- 
membering you old friends. . . 

Purers: Don’t .. . 

NEEDLE: The smile has faded from his 
face. He just looked down at his 
empty sleeve — and shook his head 
— and he’s turning to go on into the 
cottage — but — 

Wrencu: But what, Needle? 

Neepie: The Woman stopped him! 
She’s looking over here, too, and now 





she’s saying something to him — 
and now — she’s put out her two 
hands — she’s offering her hands 
to the Man! 

Hammer: Why, of course. Her hands, 
that have learned how to hold us! 
Saw: She can hold us —for him — 

while he tells her what to do! 

Hammer: She'll be very good with 
practice — didn’t I just say so? 

Piers: She’ll finish the invention with 
him, the two of them working to- 
gether, out here, side by side! 

PAINTBRUSH: She won’t be jealous of 
us any more — because we're her 
tools, as well as his! 

Wrencu: And proud to be. 

Hammer: And proud to be. So here 
and now, let’s swear allegiance to 
her. All of us—come on— say 
after me . . . (Very solemnly) We, 
the tools... 

Aux: We, the tools . . . 

Hammer: Who once belonged only to 
the Man... 

Ati: Who once belonged only to the 
Man... 

Hammer: Now belorg also to the 
Woman... 

Att: Now belong also to the Wom- 
em. 3° 


Hammer: Because she has learned how 
to handle and cherish us . . . 

ALL: Because she has learned how to 
handle and cherish us . . . 

Hammer: The irreplaceable tools . . 

Au.: The irreplaceable tools . . . 

Hammer: Who were once weapons of 
peace, but are now weapons of war, 
protecting the home front and keep- 
ing it alive... . 

AL: Who were once weapons of peace, 
but are now weapons of war, pro- 
tecting the home front and keeping 
Rees <S 

Hammer: We swear to be loyal to the 
Woman, and help her. . . 

Aut: We swear to be loyal to the 
Woman, and help her. . . 

Hammer: To win the war . 

Au: To win the war... 

Hammer: And the peace that comes 
afterward! 


THE END 


This play is published here through the co- 
operation of the Writers’ War Board. Applica- 
tion for any commercial productions should be 
made to the Writers’ War Board, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 








Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





The Legacy 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Mr. BILuinecs. 
Mrs. Brings. 
JosePH Briuines, their son. 
Mr. DaaGert, an insurance agent. 

Settinc: The Billings’ living room. 

At Rise: Mr. BuiiinGs is discovered 
seated down right. In another chair 
beside him is Mr. Daccrrt. Mrs. 
BiLuinGs is knitting left. Occasionally 
she looks up to watch the proceedings. 
Mr. BruinGs is in the act of signing a 
paper. 

Mr. Brings: There you are, Mr. 
Daggert, just a stroke of the pen, and 
I pay out more hard-earned money. 
(Hands pen back to Mr. Daccert.) 

Mr. Daccertr (Smilingly): On the 
contrary, Mr. Billings. You are not 
spending money, but investing it 
where it will bring you returns that 
are worth while. Insurance is a very 
sound investment. 

Mrs. Brures: I’ve been after him for 
a long time to do something about an 
accident policy. It wasn’t so bad 
when he worked in the office, but 
now that he’s on the road a lot, he 
should protect his income. 

Mr. Brings (Sitting back): There, 
you see? I haven’t a chance in the 
world to dodge insurance agents. 
First my wife, and now my boy, Joe, 
has the insurance bug. He’s waited 
patiently all evening to see you. Says 


he has something he wants you to 
help him with. 

Mrs. BrurnGs: It’s about school work, 
Mr. Daggert. Joseph is making a 
study of insurance as a career. He 
would like your help. (Rises — moves 
centre.) 

Mr. Briurncs: Be careful! You might 
be getting into something you don’t 
want. I helped him with his algebra 
once, and he had eight problems 
wrong out of ten. I haven’t lived it 
down yet. 

Mrs. Brurnes (Laughingly): I’m sure 
Mr. Daggert knows something about 
insurance. I'll call Joseph. (She goes 
centre.) 

Mr. Bruuines (With mock injury): 
There you are. . . . You know in- 
surance, but I didn’t know algebra. 

Mr. Daccert: To tell the truth, the 
methods they use in school are so 
different now, it is a wonder any of 
us can keep up with our children. 

Mr. Briuries: Yes, take this career 
business, for instance. We used to 
figure you got out of school, looked 
around for a job, and took what 
came. Then if you didn’t like it, you 
changed. Now the kids think the 
thing through before they get out — 
and save time because of it. 

Mr. Daacert: You'll agree that is the 
sensible thing to do. If only I had 
been brought to realize the oppor- 





tunities the insurance business of- 
fered, I would have studied many 
more commercial subjects when I 
was in high school. 

Mr. Briuies: The kids are still taught 
there are opportunities in anything 
if you are willing to work for it. 

Mr. Daacert: There certainly are op- 
portunities in this business. Just 
think of the many types of insurance 
there are — life, casualty, marine, 
automobile. Why billions of dollars 
are invested annually in insurance, 
and in life insurance alone there are 
over 60 million policyholders with 
more than 134 million policies. What 
opportunities for bright young men 
and women! (Enter Joseru.) 

Mr. Buturnes: Well, I don’t know how 
bright he is, but here’s your prospec- 
tive insurance agent. 

JosePH (Going to Mr. Daccert who 
rises — shakes hands): How do you 
do, Mr. Daggert. (Smilingly) I hope 
you don’t take Dad tooseriously. . . . 
I don’t. 

Mr. Daacert: I guess we understand 
each other. 

Mr. Bruuines (He is still seated): Now 
you can’t blame this on me, Mr. 
Daggert. You came here to sell me 
insurance, but it was Joe’s idea to 
stick you on this. He’s your victim, 
boy. 

Josepu (Moves left; Mr. DaGGERrt sits): 
It isn’t as bad as Dad makes it, 
Mr. Daggert; but I would like 
your advice. I’ve selected as my 
project in guidance, a career as an 
insurance broker. I have things pretty 
well in hand, but there’s one thing 
I’m not so sure of... . 


Mr. Daccert: What’s that? 
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Mr. Bruuinos: His algebra! 

JosePu (Laughingly): We'll ignore the 
side remarks for the present. I have 
to demonstrate something an insur- 
ance broker does in his work, so I 
thought I'd demonstrate selling a 
life insurance policy. 

Mr. Daccert: Well, selling is cer- 
tainly one of the most important 
phases of an insurance broker’s work. 
He must know people, and he must 
make a thorough study of their needs 
in order to give them the proper 
service. But, of course, there are 
other phases, too. He has to be good 
at figures; he has books to keep, you 
know. 

JosePu: Oh, yes . . . I know that, all 
right. I have that in my outline. I 
also have something on the hours of 
work, which seem long, but I don’t 
suppose they are any longer than any 
other business man’s . . . and the 
income, I think, is unusually high. 
Gosh, a man can make $3,000 a year 
pretty easily, if he plugs. 

Mr. Briuines: Joe, a man can make 
$3,000 in almost any career if he 
plugs, as you say. 

Mr. Daacert: I think the returns, 
financial and otherwise, from in- 
surance are excellent. 

JosEPH: You’re telling me! I’m sold on 
it, and I’m going to go on to college 
and study business administration 
if I can. 

Mr. Britines: You mean if J can. 
It costs money to go to college, my 
boy. And things have been pretty 
hard lately. 

Joseru: You can’t tell, something may 
break yet. But look, this is what I 
want you to help me with. I’m going 








to take this old policy — (Produces 
insurance policy) and use it as a 
sample... . 

Mr. Bruuines (Sitting upright): Here, 
boy. Is that one of my insurance 
policies you have there? You can’t 
play around with them. 

JosePpu: Take it easy, Dad. These are 
those old policies of Grandpa’s that 
have been kicking around in the 
attic. (JosepH hands policy to Mr. 
BILLINGs.) 

Mr. Briuines (Looking it over, handing 
it back): Oh, that thing. Just a scrap 
of paper to anybody, now. That’s all 
right to use. 

JosEPH: So you see, I'll take this as a 
sample and sell it to someone in 
class. I'll write his name in here, now 
where would I have him sign. . . . 
(Moves to Daccert with policy.) 
Here? 

Mr. Daccert (Taking policy): Let me 
look at this for a moment, will you? 
(Studies it thoughtfully.) 

Mr. Brings: That’s one of those old 
timers. Father used to put his money 
in those things. . . . He’d keep them 
awhile, then drop them. Must have 
lost a lot of money that way. 

JosePH: There must be five or six of 
them. They started me thinking about 
insurance as a career. I used to play 
withthem .. . and I guess] still do. 

Mr. Daccert: How long have these 
been around here? 

Mr. Briuines: About fifteen years, I’d 
say. Father died just before Joseph 
was born, and they’ve been kicking 
around ever since. 

Mr. Daacert: Didn’t you ever inquire 
about these? 

Mk. Briuines: Father had some policies 
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that were in force, but those were 
some he hadn’t kept up. We just 
didn’t bother with them. 

JoserpH: Gosh, don’t tell us they’re 
worth something! 

Mr. Daacert: I'd say off hand that 
this one is. If the others are like this 
one, you have a nice little nest egg 
waiting for you in the insurance 
company’s office. This policy is worth 
about $2,500. 

JosePH: Wow! Twenty-five hundred 
dollars! Wow! 

Mr. Briurnes: You must be joking, 
Mr. Daggert. . . . It’s all right to 
kid the boy along, but it’s hard on 
mee et 

Mr. Daaccert: There’s no joking to 
this, Mr. Billings. This policy repre- 
sents the investment of money. The 
insurance company doesn’t take money 
from people without making a fair 
return over and above the cost of 
protection. The money in this policy 
is yours as a beneficiary, and it has 
been collecting interest for fifteen 
years. 

JosePH: Boy! Wait until I get the 
others! . . . (He dashes out.) 

Mr. Briuines (Sitting again): Now 
what do you think of that. Here this 
money has been kicking around the 
house for fifteen years, and you come 
in to sell me insurance and discover 
it. I call that service. 

Mr. Daccert: Joseph can no doubt 
tell you that an insurance man’s job 
isn’t just selling . . . it is rendering 
service. I’m glad to have been able 
to help you. The money is rightfully 
yours. 

Mrs. Briiines: (Entering centre): What 
is this Joseph is raving about? 





Mr. Briturnes: Those old insurance 
policies, Mother. They’re worth 
money. 

Mrs. Bruuines: Well, what do you 
know about that! (Enter Josepu.) 
JosePpH (With several policies in his 
hands) : Boy, here’s a flock of them — 
seven altogether. One’s a twenty-year 
endowment. (Hands them to Mr. 
Daacert.) Gee, Dad, I'll get my col- 
lege education out of them. Boy! 

that'll be something. 

Mr. Biturnes (Laughingly): Oh, so 
you’ve given up the idea of being an 
insurance man, eh? Want to be some- 
thing else, eh? 

JosepH: Changed my mind? I'll say 
not. A college education with courses 
in business, economics, commercial 
law, and subjects like that will make 
me a better insurance man. Won’t it, 
Mr. Daggert? 

Mr. Daacert: It most surely will. An 
insurance broker has an important 
part to play in the economic life of 
his community, and it is important 
that he prepare himself as thoroughly 


as possible. 

Mrs. Briiines: If those things really 
are worth enough to give Joseph an 
education, it will be as though his 
Grandfather provided for it. 

Mr. Daacert: I'll go over these in 
more detail tomorrow; but I assure 
you, there is enough in them to 
provide a sound education for Joseph. 

Mr. Brurnes: Still, there’s one thing 
Joseph is overlooking. 

Josepu (Anziously): What’s that, Dad? 

Mr. Briuines (Banteringly): You can’t 
have that sales demonstration in 
your class tomorrow. 

JoserH: I don’t need to, now. I'll 
demonstrate just what happened here 
tonight — an insurance man giving 
service and demonstrating respon- 
sibility. Boy, ’ve got something. 

Mr. Daacert (Smilingly): You cer- 
tainly have, Joseph. 

Mr. Bruines: (Rising — waving pol- 
icies): And boy! I’ve got something, 
too! (Quick curtain.) 


THE END 


Saaew 








Part Six 


Radio Play 





Poor General Prescott 
by Walter Hackett 


Characters 
Masor Wriu1amM Barton 
COLONEL STANTON 
JoHN CoFFIN 
GENERAL PRESCOTT 
Mrs. OvEeRING 
Masor BarrINGTON 
Mr. OvERING 
EBENEZER ADAMS 
SAMUEL PHILIPS 
JAMES PoTTER 
JosHua Bascock 
Joun Witcox 
Tue AMERICAN SENTRY 
Tue British SENTRY 
THE NARRATOR 

Music: Theme, up strong and down be- 
hind. 

ANNOUNCER: “ Poor General Prescott.” 
(Music fades out into rolling thunder 
— up briefly and out.) 

NARRATOR: 

*Twas on a dark and stormy night, 
The winds and waves did roar; 
Brave Barton then with forty men, 
Went down unto the shore 





And in a whale boat they set off 
To Rhodes’s Island fair, 
(Commence fade here.) 
To catch a red-coat general 
Who then resided there. 
Barton: I tell you, Joe, it’s a burning 
shame. One of the ablest generals in 
the whole Continental army, and 


what’s become of him — he’s lying 
in jail! No one seems interested in 
effecting his exchange. 

Stanton: That is quite apparent. 

Barton: Have you a grudge against 
Lee? 

Sranton (Slowly): No-o! No grudge. 
But, eh —. 

Barton: You admit Lee is a fine 
general? 

Sranton: When Charles Lee has a 
mind to, he can be ranked right next 
to Washington and Nat Greene. As 
far as I can make out his capture by 
the English was brought about by 
his own carelessness. 

Barton (Warmly): Listen to me, Joe 
Stanton, you may be my superior 
officer, but I resent your reflecting 
upon Lee’s character. 

Stanton (Laughs good-naturedly) : Well 
Barton, you’re as hot-headed and 
impetuous as ever. For a man who 
formerly was a Warren hat-maker, 
you’ve certainly done a right-about 
face. If we had a few more fire-eaters 
like you, the War would be over. 

Barton: I suppose I am a bit out- 
spoken. 

Stanton: I admit that it’s too bad 
about Lee’s capture. But what is 
there to do? In the first place, Wash- 
ington hasn’t any British captive 
equal in rank to Lee. Hence, he 
remains a prisoner of war. 





Barton: And we’re interned here in 
Tiverton doing garrison duty. (Dis- 
gusted) What a confinement! I’d give 
a year of my life for one good bit of 
action. ... 

Stanton: We're not ready to attack 
the English. When we get reinforce- 
ments, we'll receive our orders. 
(Knocking on door is heard. He calls) 
Yes. .. . Comein. . . . (Door opens.) 

Sentry: Colonel Stanton, there’s a 
man outside who says he’s got to see 
you. Says it’s terrible important. 

STaANTON (Puzzled): Got to see me? 
Important. (70 Sentry) Who is he? 

SENTRY: Says his name be Coffin . 
John Coffin. 

Barton (Exzcitedly): Coffin! I know 
him slightly. He’s a Newporter and 
a good patriot. 

Stanton: Show him in, sentry. 

Sentry: Yes, sir. 


Barton: He must have squirmed 
through the lines. 

Stanton: If so, he had his nerve. 

Corrin (Coming on mike): Colonel 


Stanton, I’m... (Transition into 
surprise) Hello, Will Barton. .. . 

Barton: Come in, John. 

Stanton (Jo them): Hold on... 
(Calls out) Sentry, close that door. 
Sentry (Slightly off mike): Yes, sir. 

(Door closed.) 

Barton: Colonel Stanton, shake hands 
with Mr. Coffin of Newport. 

Stanton: A pleasure, Mr. Coffin. 

Corrtin: Your servant, sir. 

Barton: Sit down, John. (Slight pause.) 
I suppose we should say — well, 
what are you doing so far from home? 

Corrin: Gentlemen, for some time I’ve 
been trying to get out of Newport; 
this afternoon I succeeded. I barely 
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managed to slip through the British 
lines. I’m now on my way to Provi- 
dence. 

Stanton: I’m glad for your sake. But 
you surely didn’t interrupt your jour- 
ney to acquaint us with that fact? 

Corrin (Promptly): I did not. But I do 
have some information that I thought 
you might be interested in. 

Barton: Yes . . . go on. 

Corrtn: General Prescott is not living 
at his Newport headquarters. 

Stanton: Not at Newport? 

Barton (Eagerly): Then where is he? 

Corrin: For the past few days he’s 
been living at the Overing house over 
on the west side of the Island. 

Barton: Overing — you mean the Tory? 

Corrin: I do. Furthermore, Prescott is 
a full mile from any body of troops, 
and there are no patrols posted along- 
shore. He is solely dependent on a 
guardship that lies directly off his 
quarters. 

Barton (More to himself): What a 
chance . . . what a chance! Of all 
people — General Prescott. (He laughs 
heartily.) 

Stanton: What’s so amusing, Will? 
(Barton continues to laugh.) 

Stanton: I’ve only a faint idea what’s 
on your mind, Will Barton. And my 
answer is no . . . NO! 

Barton (Stops laughing. Fading 
slightly): T'll wager a gold piece, (Go- 
ing off mike) that before the night 
is out, I talk you into letting me go 
through with it... . 

Music: Something showing excitement 
and motion. Swells up — hold briefly 
and then down behind. 

Voices (Full on mike and in sotto voice) : 
Report to Major Barton’s quarters. 








. . . Pass the word along . . . Ma- 
jor Barton. Don’t breathe a word of 
it. . . . Report to Major Barton at 
once. 
Music: Up strong and into ad lib of 
conversational voices in background. 
Barton (Pounding on table): Men . . . 
Men, your attention, please. Quiet. 
Quiet, please! (Ad lib fades out.) 
When I check off your names will 
you kindly signify your presence? 
... (He reads rapidly) Captain 
Ebenezer Adams. 

Apams (Off mike): Here. 

Barton: Captain Samuel Philips. 

Putuips (Slightly off): Here. 

Barton: Lieutenant James Potter. 

Porter (Off mike): Here. 

Barton: Lieutenant Joshua Babcock. 

Bascock: Here. 

Barton: Lieutenant John Wilcox. 

Witcox (Off mike): Here. 

Barton (After slight pause): No doubt 


you men, all of you close friends of 
mine, wonder why you are here. 
Apams (Off mike): Dern right we do. 
Porrer: You got somethin’ up your 
sleeve. 
Witcox (Off mike): Come on, Will, 
what is it? 


Barton: Well, I have a pleasant sur- 
prise for you men. We’re going on a 
little trip. 

MEN (Ad lib): Is that so? . 
more. Out with it, ete. 
Barton: Before I go into detail, allow 
me to say that I picked you five men 
because of your fine records, because 
of your ability to think swiftly under 
the most trying and dangerous of 
circumstances. In short, I know I 

can trust you. 

Puitips: Don’t be teasin’ us, Will. Out 


.. Tellus 


with it. 

Barton: All of us are aware that Gen- 
eral Charles Lee is now held by the 
English. For some months I’ve won- 
dered just what I could do about it 

. wondered how I could effect 
his release. I knew that our side 
couldn’t exchange a Britisher for 
him, because we haven’t any captive 
equal to him in rank... . (He 
pauses.) We still haven’t any English 
officer equal in rank to Lee. But, 
gentlemen — and I ask you to note 
this — ten days ago, news was brought 
to me that General Prescott was 
making his headquarters at the Over- 
ing house, outside of Newport . . . 
(Pause.) That was ten daysago .. . 
and our good general is still there in 
residence . . . I’m certain he is there 
because I have had our spy system 
working on the matter. They sub- 
stantiate the first report that Prescott 
is practically unguarded. 

Porter: You got your nerve with you, 
Will. 

Barton (Laughs): What do you mean? 

Bascock: He means that it’s a pretty 
daring stunt to walk into the English 
lines and kidnap Prescott. 

Pui.ips: But we're all for it. 

Barton: Just a minute boys... . 
This expedition is in the nature of 
an adventure, but don’t forget it 
also has its dangerous points. 

Apams: There’s nothin’ to it. 

Barton: Don’t be too enthusiastic. 
My plan is to take a picked group of 
around 40 men, leave from Warwick 
Neck in whaleboats and row be- 
tween Prudence and Patience Is- 
lands and —. 

Porter: Don’t forget there’s plenty of 
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British men-of-war off Hope Island. 
Barton: I know, and that’s exactly 
why we have to be cautious. . 

If we manage to run that gauntlet, 
we're safe. 

Apams: Safe for the moment you 
mean. 

Bascock: If we get caught, we'd get 
short shrift and a quick hanging 
from the British. 

Barton: You have the true picture. 
If you feel the risk is too great, if 
you feel that you want to withdraw 
before it is too late, then you are at 
liberty to do so. (Pause.) Make up 
your minds. . . . (Pause.) Don’t be 
afraid to say so. I'll think none the 
less of you. 

Apams: I guess there’s no need to even 
answer that remark, Will. 

Barton: Do you all feel the same way? 

Aut (Ad lib): Yes — we do. . . . We’re 
with you . . . glad of the chance — 
chance of excitement. . . . 

Music: Something with a theme of ex- 
citement cuts in over ad lib, drowning 
it out — up strong and down under. 

Barton (Almost sotto voice): Tonight 
at nine o’clock at Warwick Neck. 
... Tonight at nine o'clock... 
tonight . . . tonight. 

Music: Swells up again — hold briefly 
and out. 

Sounp: Creaking of oarlocks and splash- 
ing of water . . . establish sound and 
gradually out. A slight pause. 

Barton (Sotto voice): Not a sound out 
of you men . . . Captain, are the 
men stationed around the house? 

Apams: Yes — they’re all ready. 

Barton: Fine — all right, you men. 
Come on . . . and not a sound. 

Sounp: Slight rustle of shrubbery. 
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Sentry (Off mike): Halt! Who goes 
there? 

Barton (On mike . 
Friends! 

Sentry: Advance and give the counter- 
sign. 

Barton: We have none. But have you 
seen any deserters tonight? 

Sentry (On mike): Deserters? No, I 
haven’t seen any — (Speech abruptly 
cut off as though hand clapped over 
mouth.) 

Barton: Two of you men bind him up 
and take him back to the boats. 
The rest follow me. Have your guns 
ready. There may be trouble. All 
right. Here we are. Easy now. 

Sounp: Discreet rapping on door. Re- 
peated. Slight pause — door opened. 

Barton: Mr. Overing? 

OverinG: What do you want? 

Barton (To others): Inside, boys. 

OverinG (Alarmed): What’s the mat- 
ter? 

Sounp: Footsteps of half dozen men on 
wood . . . door closed. 

Barton: Not a thing, Mr. Overing. 
We don’t intend to harm you — if 
you keep quiet . . . (Sarcastically) 
And you will keep quiet, Mr. Over- 
ing, won’t you? 

BARRINGTON (Coming on mike): Who’s 
there? A messenger? 

Mrs. Overine (Coming on mike): It’s 
pretty late for a — 

BarRINGTON: Rebels. 

Mrs. Overine (Slight scream): They’ve 
come to kill us. 

BARRINGTON: Not me, they aren’t. 
(Running footsteps on wood. Door 
opened and slammed shut.) 

Mrs. Overine: Well, you renegades, 
there’s one man you won’t capture. 


. . he calls out): 








Barton: He won’t run very far, I can 
assure you. (Snaps it out.) Where’s 
Prescott? 

Mrs. Overtna (Promptly): He isn’t 
here. 

Barton: You’re lying. 

Overine: It’s the truth. 

Mrs. Overine: He left this afternoon. 

Barton: We'll see about that... . 
(Footsteps on wood — at least seven 
or eight steps — door opened. A slight 
pause.) Good evening, General . . . 
General Prescott. 

Prescott (''ery sleepily): Huhhh! 
Who’s there? What’s matter? 

Barton: Time to get up, General. 

Prescott: What’s that? Get up? (4- 
wakening.) Who are you, and what 
do you mean by breaking in here? 
Get out. ‘ 

Barton (Very smoothly): Yes, General 
Prescott, I'll get out, and I'll take 
you with me when I do. 

Prescott: Who the devil are you? 

Barton: Major Barton of the Conti- 
nental Army at your service. 

Prescott (Stumbles and fumes): You 
— you, you mean — I —? 

Barton: Exactly that — you’re our 
prisoner — come on. 

Prescott: Where are you taking me? 

Barton: Back to Providence. 

Prescott: Suppose I refuse to leave? 

Barton: I have 40 men to carry you. 

Prescott (Laughs): You have your 
nerve, Major Barton. You’ve made 
a bold push tonight. (Confidentially.) 
And something tells me that you’re 
going to whisk me away without a 
soul laying a hand on me. . . . (He 
laughs.) 

Music: Up strong. 

Narrator (Cutting in over music): 
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Then through rye stubble him they 
led, 

With shoes and stockings none, 

And placed him in their boat quite 
snug, 

And from the shore were gone. 


Soon the alarm sounded loud; 
The Yankees they have come 
And stolen Prescott from his bed, 
And him they’ve carried home. 

Music: Up again and fade out. 

Sounp: Knives and forks against plates, 
fairly sustained. 

Barton: Will you have some more of 
our Rhode Island johnny-cakes, 
General Prescott? 

Prescott: No, thank you. I have 
enough here. Quite a delicious break- 
fast. 

Barton: Thank you. A bit rough per- 
haps, but under the circumstan- 
aa 

Prescott: Oh, don’t apologize. I have 
eaten worse since I have been in 
His Majesty’s Colonies. 

Barton (Correcting him): You mean 
America, don’t you? 

Prescott: No, I don’t, but I never 
argue with my host. 

Barton: I don’t believe there will be 
any difficulty in exchanging you for 
our General Lee. You will probably 
be sent on to New York where the 
formalities will take place. 

Prescott: Exchange me for Lee, eh? 
I still maintain that you're getting 
the best of the bargain. (Sounds of 
knives, etc, out.) 

Barton: To be sure. . . . Now if you 
are ready, we'll go outside. I see 
your escort is waiting to take you 
on to Providence. 





Prescott: As you say. 

SounpD: Double footsteps on wood .. . 
door opened and closed. 

Barton: You have a fine horse to ride, 
General. I saw to that. 

Prescott: Again I thank you. Now if 
you'll give me a leg-up. (Ezerting 
himself) All right. Thank you. 

Barton (To Apams): Captain Adams, 
you will escort General Prescott to 
Providence and deliver him to Gen- 
eral Spencer. You will afford General 
Prescott every care. 

Apams: Yes, Major. 

Barton: And, General, I do hope you 
have a pleasant journey. Our Rhode 
Island scenery is very lovely this 
time of year. 

Prescott: Thank you. I shall do my 


best to enjoy it. The fact is, I really 
need a rest. Been working too hard 
down at Newport. It was very 
thoughtful of you to snatch me 
away. I hope to make your acquaint- 
ance at another date. It would be 
very pleasant to meet you again. 

Prescott: I quite agree. However, if 
we do, I sincerely hope that our posi- 
tions are reversed. 

Barton: Good day, General Prescott. 

Prescott: Your humble servant, Major 
Barton. .. . 

Sounp: Hoof-beats of two horses into 
trot and finally gallop. Up strong and 
fade out in distance. 

Music: Up strong and fade out. 


THE END 
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Part Seven 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or often, just as effectively, using nothing 
but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scenery, a 
mere suggestion of furnishings and costumes, and 
little or no lighting. In most cases very little of the 
charm or realism of the plays will be lost, because 


they are selected with this in mind. Therefore, 
schools without any staging or lighting facilities 
need not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Voca- 
tional Guidance Plays, are especially written for 
classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast”’ from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Tue Way or AN EaGLe 


Characters: 12 male; extras. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: In Scene I, Patrick Henry wears a coon- 
skin cap, deerskin breeches, a hunter’s shirt, 
and carries a bundle of clothing under his arm. 
Jefferson wears riding clothes. John Page is 
dressed very fashionably in Colonial costume. 
In Scene II, the Speaker, Lawyers, and Clerk 
wear white wigs, silk stockings, silver buckles 
on their shoes, and fine silk and velvet clothes. 
Most of the Burgesses are dressed in homespun. 
A few appear more elegantly and prosperously 
clothed. Jefferson and Henry are clothed as in 
Scene I. 

Properties: Watch; two violins; tray and silver- 
ware and dishes for Caesar. Food for the sup- 
per; books; pencil; gavel; mace; piece of paper. 

Setting: Scene I is a large room with an alcove 
at left front. There is a table in the center, 
and several armchairs about the room. Near the 
alcove there is a desk against the wall, and 
book shelves. On the table there is a large can- 
dlestick and a tallow candle. In Scene II, where 
the alcove has been there now stands a table 
on a platform. There is an armchair at one end 
and several others on the sides. On the table 
are piles of paper and a gavel. Several benches 
facing the table fill the rest of the room. 

Lighting: None required, except that candles 
may be used in the large candlestick on the 
table in Scene I. 


A SurpRISE ror MorHEer 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Fogel may wear a smock or regu- 
lar business suit. Mr. Standish wears a business 
suit. Barbara wears a dressy party dress. Miss 
Blake is clothed in a black simple work dress. 
Ricky appears in a baseball suit and carries a 
bat. Rita may wear a simple frock. 

Properties: Telephone; appointment book; a 
tripod on which there is supposedly mounted 
a camera covered with a large black cloth; 
slips of paper; pencil; frames; rubber bulb 
attached to camera; pieces of paper for coupons 
for Ricky; small dressing case; purse for 
Barbara. 

Setting: A typical photographer’s studio. There is 
a camera or what may pass for one at one side. 
In the center is an imitation marble bench 
on which customers sit when having their 
pictures taken. Behind this are a few screens. 
The camera is covered with a black cloth. 
On a desk right stage are a telephone, appoint- 
ment book, and sign reading, “Give Your 
Mother Your Picture on Mother's Day.” 
There is a chair in front of the desk and a chair 
or two around the room. There is also a buzzer 
which can be rung from the desk. 

Lighting: None required. 





thout 


regu- 
siness 

Miss 
dress. 


CINDERELLA OF New HAMPSHIRE 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: In Scene I, Martha wears a shabby 
homespun, dark blue dress and low shoes. Her 
legs are bare. Her hair is tied with a red ribbon. 
John wears a blue shirt, leather breeches, no 
stockings and low shoes. Charles wears clothes 
similar to John’s, but they are of better mate- 
rials and in better condition. He wears stock- 
ings and low shoes. Mistress Stavers wears a 
full dress of a flowered print, and on her head 
is a white cap. Molly and Mistress Mason are 
well-dressed. Samuel Smith is dressed in brown 
entirely — stockings, breeches, vest, over a 
white shirt. He wears a dark three-cornered 
hat, under which may be seen a short gray pig- 
tail. Governor Wentworth is dressed in a 
beautiful scarlet coat with gilded buttons, 
silken blue hose and white stockings. There 
are large silver buckles on his shoes. He wears a 
white wig, and carries a cane. In Scene II, 
Martha wears a pretty printed dress, low shoes, 
stockings. On her head is a white cap. Eliza- 
beth wears a simple kitchen dress. John is 
dressed in sailor’s clothes. In Scene III, 
Martha is richly gowned. 

Properties: Ear trumpet for Mistress Mason, 
wooden pail, bundle of clothes, coin. 

Setting: In Scene I, which is a street in Ports- 
mouth, the Inn of Ear! Halifax is in the middle 
of the stage. To the right there is an empty 
green space. A little further down is a small 
unpainted shed. On the other side of the Inn 
is a driveway next to which are the fronts of 
two brick houses. Over the Inn swings a 
wooden sign, showing a gentleman with a red 
face and a long nose. On his head is a white 
periwig. He is dressed in a red coat. Under this 
is painted the sign, “Inn of Earl Halifax.” In 
Scene II, the kitchen, a big stove stands on 
one side center. On the opposite side is a fire- 
place. In the center stands a long table. There 
are benches about the room, and shiny pots 
and pans hang on the walls. There are doors 
on both sides of the fireplace, and on each of 
the side walls. The door next to the fireplace, 
ag into the dining room is open in Scene 

II 


Lighting: None required. 


No Braver SOLDIER 


Characters: 8 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters are dressed in clothes of 
the period — traditional colonial costumes for 
all but the two British officers, who wear red 
coats with gilded buttons, and three-cornered 
hats over their wigs. 

Properties: Bible, kettle, handkerchiefs, pile of 
clean clothes, cream bucket, logs, keg, muskets 
(these may be cut out of cardboard), pewter 
jug, quilts, cloths. 








OLD ENGLISH 


Folh-Tales 


To CHILDREN in your classes will 
thrill to these charming tales as 
dramatized by Ruth Vickery Holmes: 


King John and the Abbot 
of Canterbury 
In which the Shepherd saves the 
Abbot’s life by answering the King’s 
riddles. 
In the Days of King Alfred 


The amusing story of King Alfred and 
the burnt biscuits. 


The Wise Men of Gotham 
All the men of Gotham masquerade as 
fools to outwit the King’s Sheriff. 

The Heir of Linne 
The prodigal son mends his ways to 
regain his ancestral estate. 


The King and the Miller 


An amusing case of mistaken identity 
in which the Miller is knighted most 
unexpectedly. 


The Golden Goose 


An enchanted goose wins the Princess 
for poor Dummling. 





ROYALTY-FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 





For each copy of the plays de- 
sired, send 1o¢ plus postage to: 


Plays 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Setting: There is a large fireplace in the rear of the 
room with a crane and iron kettle. At the right 
side hangs a warming pan and tongs, and on 
the other side an array of long- handled spoons 
and ladles. On the mantle stands a clock, 
pewter candlesticks, and a powder horn. To 
the right of the fireplace stands a spinning 
wheel, and to the left a high-backed settle. A 
space must be left between the settle and the 
fireplace to show piled logs of wood. The 
dresser is upstage right, and on it is the usual 
assortment of pewter and willowware. At the 
extreme right downstage is a door leading to 
the entry-way. Left downstage is a window and 
window bench. At the left downstage is a door 
leading to the woodshed. A gate-legged table 
and rushbottom chairs are arranged center left 
to allow a good view of the hearth. 

Lighting: None required. 


SHapy SHADOWS 


Characters: 2 male; $3 female; male voice. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Nip and Tuck are simply dressed, and 
their shadows must wear clothes identical with 
theirs, but of black material. The shadows 
should have black arms, legs, and faces. 

Properties: Bottle of glue; brushes; desk lamp; 
bedroom slippers. 

Setting: The room is furnished with small twin 
beds, two small desks, a little table, radio, book 
shelf, and a screen covered with plain light 
material. The screen must be right in front of 
the center entrance. 

Lighting: None required, except for lights going 
out and coming on full again near end of play. 


Hans Woo Mane tue Princess Lavaca 


Characters: 7 male; 6 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Henrik, Nils, Maria and Hans in 
peasant dress. Hans wears a red wig. Fru Beek 
and Gertrude: bodices, brightly colored skirts, 
caps and aprons. Johan Koeller in buff breeches 
and black coat. He wears a wide brimmed black 
hat. Peder Jesson in uniform; red coat, buff 
breeches, gaiters and a hat s i shako. 
The Fairy Godmother wears a long, dark cloak 
and a kerchief tied over her head. Princess 
wears a long dark cloak with a hood. She 
throws the cloak off for the final scene. The 
costume disclosed should be worthy of a Prin- 
cess. The Princess’s attendant is in gray. Page 
in tunic and long hose. Street sweeper in non- 
descript garments but clothed with the air of 
authority which street sweepers have. Extras 
in variations of the above costumes. wears 
all-over gray or brown, and walks on all fours. 


Pr Stuffed cloth pigs; basket; (for 
ss apenas balls may be used); basket 


scroll; loadin iefs; simulated white goose; 
pop gun; balloon; confetti. 
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Setting: The Palace is in the upstage part of the 
marketplace. A balcony looks out on the 
uare. Around the square are various stalls. 
There is a fruit stall, egg stall, vegetable stall. 
Not a great deal of each article is needed. The 
contents of the stalls may be suggestive and 
colorful, and crépe paper may be used to give 
rance of larger amounts. The facade of the 
aioe may be made of grey crépe paper, and a 
pattern of masonry can be drawn on it in black 
and white crayon. The balcony may be simu- 
lated by covering a screen with the same grey 
crepe paper and placing behind it a table on 
which two children can stand. An entrance to 
the balcony either of steps from the stage or 
through the rear wall must be arranged. 
Lighting: None required 


Spring Is Comine 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Jan and Betta are dressed in simple 
peasant children’s costumes. All Elves wear 
regulation brown suits, with pointed caps. The 
Brown Bear has a brown all-over suit with 
bear’s false-face. He is padded with pillows. 
The Bluebird wears a bird suit of bright blue 
with tan breast. Spring and her Maidens are 
dressed in white cheesecloth long dresses 
trimmed with garlands of flowers. They carry 
baskets of flowers, too. The Flowers wear crépe 
paper costumes, pale pink for the Spring 
Beauties and deep purple for Violets. The 
Bunnies are dressed in white all-over suits of 
outing flannel with snug caps on which are big 
pink-lined ears. They have little cotton balls 
for tails! 

Properties: Bugle; suitcase; leaf garlands; arti- 
ficial flowers. 

Setting: The backdrop shows a simple wood 
scene. There is at least one large cardboard tree 
near the center, right. This should be wide 
enough to permit the bear to take his place 
behind it and not be seen from the front. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tuas Lirrie Pig Went To MARKET 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The children may be dressed simply in 
costumes representing the animals the 
playing. The Little Boy may wear ove 

Properties: Nut, cup; basket. 

Setting: There is a large cardboard tree in the 
center of the stage. At the rear of the stage 
there is a tub which may be used for the pool. 
It may be behind the tree so that the audience 


does not get a full view of it, and splashing 


sounds will suggest swimming. 
Lighting: None required. 








Star Duts 


Characters: 1 male; 11 female; extras. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Jack and Jill wear ordinary school 





simple 
- wear 
s. The 
- with 
illows. 
t blue 


Properties: 


dress. Jill carries a small pasteboard box cov- 
ered with paper stars of gold or silver. This box 
is filled with beach sand. Star Fairy wears a 
full short skirt, white or yellow, and tight bod- 
ice with tiny wings. Her costume is trimmed 
with gold stars, and she carries a wand tipped 
with a large gold star. Usefulness is dressed as 
a Red Cross Nurse. Thoughtfulness wears a 
short full purple and yellow costume and a 
wreath of pansies in her hair. Cheerfulness 
wears a rose-colored costume and a wreath of 
roses in her hair. Kindness is dressed in white. 
Helpfulness wears a little apron and carries a 
dustpan and brush or a mixing bow] and spoon. 
Politeness and Graciousness wear little party 
dresses. Generosity wears school dress and 
carries a small basket filled with lollypops or 
candy which she passes around afterwards to 
the children. The star fairies of the chorus may 
be dressed in light dresses with bands covered 
with gold paper stars around their foreheads. 
Patriotism wears a brief red, white, and blue 
costume, and carries a flag. 

Properties: Pasteboard box; wand, sand for the 
stardust; American flag. 

Setting: This may be done on a bare stage, or a 
garden suggested by a few artificial flowers and 
plants. 

Lighting: None required. 


We, THE Toots 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The costumes may be simple and 
merely suggest the tool which is represented, or 
more elaborate. The Pliers should have a black 
extremely-bowlegged body and a gray face and 
head which is small. The Hammer and Mon- 
key-Wrench do not appear to have legs. The 
Hammer’s body is light brown. His head is 
round with a flat snout and two little ears 
dropping down behind. The Wrench’s body is 
gray and his head has a low flat brow and two 
big, square-cut jaws which move up and down 
as he talks. All we can see of the Paintbrush is 
a long yellow neck and face topped with a head 
of bright green hair standing upright. The Saw 
has no body at all, just a wide flat face with a 
single row of terrifying buck teeth pointing 
downward in place of a chin. He has a shiny 
light brown arm which is curved around behind 
the face to represent the handle. The Uphol- 
sterer’s Needle is the smallest of all the tools. 
It has a large single eye on top of its head, and 
a thin, gray body. 

None required. 
ng: may be used to represent the 
inside of a tool shed. Against one of the walls 
there may be clamped several small tools. In 
the center of the rear wall is a window, out of 








PLAYBOOKS 





pe You em That cee 


=> You may obtain addi- 
tional copies of any of 
the plays published in 
PLAYS for use by mem- 
bers of the cast. 


=> By purchasing play- 
books you can save 
much time and effort 
spent in copying out 
parts. 


»> We can supply you with 
copies of any play pub- 
lished to date. 


Each playbook costs only 
ten cents, plus postage 


TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS 
TIME-SAVING AID 


Send Your Order Today to: 


P lays, Mic. 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























Plays 
FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have ap- 
peared in past issues of our maga- 
zine are of invaluable aid to teachers 
in dramatizing what young people 
can do to help their country. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US—A popular 
play for promoting the sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An excit- 
ing play showing how the young members of 
a Victory Club are aiding their country. 


LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each 
one of us must back up the soldiers at the 
front is clearly dramatized in this new War 
Stamp and Bond play. 


FUN TO BE FREE — A pageant stressing 
the principles of democracy and the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. 


CEILING —A forceful and entertaining 
play showing the dangers of inflation. 


FOR LACK OF A NAIL — This fine play 
makes real the importance of the “Home 
Front” Campaign. 


NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of 
the important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 


TIN TO WIN — A salvage play for primary 
grades. 


MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS—A 
telling drama stressing the need for coopera- 
tion from civilians at home. 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY —A play to 


show the littlest folks what War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds can do. 


Copies of these plays may be obtained by sub- 
scribers for ten cents each, plus postage. Send 
your order to: 


Plays, Ine 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








which the Upholsterer’s Needle is keeping 
watch. Tree branches may be seen through this 
window. For the jar which holds the paint- 
brush, a clothes hamper may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: If this play is acted by children, the Saw 
should be a boy soprano whose speaking voice 
os no evidence of his talent. The Hammer, 
the Wrench, and the Pliers should also be boys 
— the Hammer the biggest of them all, and 
with the deepest voice. The Paintbrush is a 
big girl, and the Needle a little girl. 


Tue Lecacy 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Business clothes for men; housedress 
for Mrs. Billings; school clothes for Joseph. 
Properties: Pen for Mr. Daggert; folded papers to 
represent policies for Joseph. Knitting for 

Mrs. Billings. 

Setting: A typical living room. This can be ar- 
ranged to suit the individual taste so long as a 
comfortable chair is down right and another 
down left. 

Lighting: None required. 


* 


Line-up for 
Orctorw 





One of our most popular plays 
showing vividly and dramatically 
how young people can contribute to 
the national war effort through the 
purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 
Entertaining and easy to produce. 


Setting — A Newspaper Office 
Characters — 4 male; 2 female 
(For Junior and Senior High School) 





NO ROYALTY CHARGE FOR SUBSCRIBERS! 





10 cents per copy (plus postage) 
* * Order from *« * 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


























PLAY 


FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


IN APRIL 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions published in this 
and previous issues this season, subscribers may also obtain plays from 
olume I (1941-1942) for celebration of the following events: 


April 11-17 — Be-Kind-To-Animals Week 


FROM THIS SMALL BEGINNING (For Junior and Senior High).... April, 1942 


April 13 —Jefferson’s Birthda 


y 
THOMAS JEFFERSON’S PLAN (For Junior and Senior High)... December, 1941 


April 14 — Pan-American Day 


SIMON BOLIVAR, Liberator (For Junior and Senior High) 
JUAREZ THE JUST (For Junior and Senior High) 


October, 1941 
December, 1942 


April 19 — Patriot’s Day — Paul Revere’s Ride 


SCHOOL’S DON 
April 25 — Easter 


EASTER PUZZLE (For Primary Grades) 
PETER RABBIT (For Primary Grades) 


April 27th — Audubon’s Birthda 


(For Junior and Senior High) 


March, 1943 


March, 1942 
November, 1942 


y 
AUDUBON MAKES HIS DECISION (For Junior and Senior High) 


December, 1941 


Any of these plays as well as those in current issues, may be 
we produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of indi- * 
vidual plays may be purchased for 10c each, plus postage 


PLAYS, INC., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





| a P ley. a 


FIRST FREEDOM — An historic 
radio script based on the fight for free- 
dom of the press in America as estab- 
lished by the trial of John Peter Zenger 
in 1735. 


WILDERNESS FIGHTERS—A 
thrilling dramatization of Lewis and 
Clark’s expedition through the 
Northwest. 


ALFIE — An unusual radio play in 
which an American boy, caught in an 
air-raid on an English Orphanage, 
learns a powerful lesson in Liberty and 
Democracy. 


WOMAN COURAGEOUS — A vivid 


dramatization of the life of Lucy Stone, 
pioneer in the fight for women’s rights. 


MUSIC MASTER OF TWO 
WORLDS — The fascinating story of 
Antonin Dvorak, climaxed by the tre- 
mendous success of his New World 
Symphony. 

THE STATUE SPEAKS — Tom and 
Julie visit the Statue of Liberty on the 
anniversary of its dedication and learn 
its history in a most unusual way. 
SINGING HEART — The story of 
Stephen Foster portrayed against a 
basen of his own beautiful con- 
tributions to American music. 











Any of These Plays May Be Produced Royalty-Free by Subscribers to PLAYS, 
The Drama Magazine for Young People 


FOR EACH COPY OF THESE PLAYS DESIRED, SEND TEN CENTS AND POSTAGE TO 


PLAYS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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